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The Phoenix Library 


By Harry R. WARFEL 
Bucknell University 


The Phoenix Library, established in Centerville, Wash- 
ington County, Pa., grew out of the discontinued Frederick- 
town Library, an organization which began as early as 
March 7, 1796, (1) and which closed its career, we know 
not under what circumstances, sometime in 1825. In that 
year William Welsh of Centervilla purchased the entire 
library at auction, and then gathered about him a number 
of his friends and neighbors. In a meeting, held on Aug- 
ust 20, 1825, the appended constitution was adopted and 
provisions were made for the purchase of the books and the 
operation of a library society. 

From the treasurer’s books one learns that the follow- 
ing men took stock in the society: John Rogers $14.72%; 
David Hilles $8.8214; Jonathan Morris $10.19; Joseph 
Baker $13.85; J. D. Hall $10.19; Wm. Welsh $10.29; Henry 
Smith $9.12; Eber Heston $11.06% ; Roger Hartley $12.78; 
Jonathan Knight $9.69; Mahlon Linton $12.24; Benjamin 
Kenney $6.0214, and John Baker $10.69. On what basis 
the division was made, now cannot be learned. Other init- 
ial members of the organization who entered by the pay- 
ment of the entrance share price of $4.00 each were: John 
Cleaver, Lewis Morris, George Morrison, and Arthur Don- 
aldson. 

The first annual meeting of the society was held at the 
home of Arthur Donaldson on October 1, 1825, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Wm. Welsh; Sec- 
retary, David Hilles; Treasurer and Librarian, Arthur Don- 
aldson. It was provided that the library should be install- 
ed in the home of the librarian. The price of a share was 
fixed at four dollars, and provision was made to pay inter- 
est on initial payments larger than that amount. The an- 
nual dues were set at fifty cents a year. These rates remain- 
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ed in force until 1839 when the share value was raised to 
five dollars and the annual dues to one dollar. 


Because various neighbors, unable to purchase shares, 
desired the benefits of the library, the following lending 
rates were established by order of a special meeting held 
on October 15, 1825: “The following Rules are now adopt- 
ed for the Government of the Society respecting the letting 
of Books to wit: Any member holding a Book longer than 
the time specified in the foregoing constitution, shall pay 
at the following rate per week viz 12% cents for each Folio 
& Quarto Volume 61, cents for each octavo and 4 cents for 
each Duodecimo. Any person taking books on hire shall 
pay at the above rates.” 

At various times members contributed books to pay 
either the cost of a share or to pay annual dues. Thus 
Joseph Baker was credited with the price of a share and 
his first year’s dues by contributing Robertson’s two 
volume History of America. Thus came Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers in 1839. How many volumes were added to the 
original 147 cannot be determined from the present re- 
cords. The minutes for October 17, 1839 record this addi- 
tion: “The committee appointed to borrow money report 
that they borrowed the money and purchased books to the 
amount of $37.69.” 


The final payment of the original notes were made on 
May 26, 1827. But that the organization did not function 
happily always is indicated by the motion to dissolve made 
on October 4, 1834. A special meeting held two weeks 
later to vote upon the motion ended with a decision to con- 
tinue. That a renewed interest was taken in the organi- 
zation is evidenced by the fact that a new book-case was 
ordered purchased in 1837. 


The last recorded meeting took place on October 5, 1840, 
but no business was transacted because the necessary 
quorum was not present. The lending lists, though, con- 
tain entries as late as April 20, 1845, when Arthur Donald- 
son borrowed three volumes of the encyclopedia. It is sur- 
mised that the society disbanded some time this year. Why 
it closed its doors and what distribution of the books was 
made are unknown. Because books with the book-plate of 
the library are still to be found in the homes of the descend- 
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ants of the original members, it is inferred that an equable 
distribution was made. 

Men who borrowed, but who were not in the original 
constitution convention, were David Farquhar, K. B. Rig- 
gle, Wm. Griffith, J. B. Welsh, Joseph Hineman, S. Nolen, 
Wm. Mason, James Dorsey, John Cleaver, William Linton, 
Joseph Baker, Charles Hilles, Wm. Blackburn, Roger Hart- 
ley, Benjamin Kenney, John McCay,_._.__McCowen, Mahlon 
Linton, Tho. Farquhar, Doct. Fowler, and George Barlo. 
Some of these men acquired shares through purchase, and 
others merely borrowed an occasional volume. Hiram 
Baker in 1828 was the first to affiliate himself with the 
society by the purchase of a share. The others, it is be- 
lieved, purchased the shares of men who dropped their con- 
nections or purchased the shares from the estates of de- 
ceased members. 

That the library was an active force in the small com- 
munity is evidenced by the fact that more than 100 vol- 
umes were circulated between the founding date and Jan- 
uary 1, 1826. The average annual circulation was 400 
volumes a year. 

The appended copy of the initial accession list will in- 
dicate the nature of the books and the probable appeal they 
held for the members. 

The original minute and record books are now in the 
possession of Mrs. Eva Linton Lilley, California, Pa., and 
it is through her kindness that the writer has been able to 
make this statement. 


1. Boyd Crumrine. History of Washington County, 1882. p. 769. 


Constitution of the Phoenix Library 
Centerville, Washington County, Pa. 


We the subscribers being sensible of the advantages 
resulting to society from Literature; & being desirous for 
the acquisition of useful knowledge; have therefore assoc- 
iated together for the purpose of procuring at our common 
expense a Library of Books to be deposited at or near Cen- 
treville in the county of Washington, Penna.****To be 
designated & known by the name of the Phoenix Li- 
brary.**** 
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And for the better government of the society, as well 
as to make known the rights and privileges of the social 
compact.***WE ordain and establish this Constitution Vol- 
untarily binding ourselves by our annexed signatures to 
observe the following rules and regulations to wit.****** 
1st. The officers of the society shall consist of a President 
a Secretary a Treasurer seven directors & a Librarian***** 
2nd. The members of the society shall meet annually on 
the first Saturday in October at the Library Room, and be- 
tween the hours of 10 oclock A. M. and 2 oclock P. M., by 
a majority of votes choose from among themselves a 
President and seven directors, who shall continue in office 
for one year, or untill others are elected, and when the 
Polls are closed they shall immediately proceed to perform 
their respective duties, & shall choose from among them- 
selves a secretary, whose duty it shall be to keep correct 
minutes of the proceedings of the society, & at each meet- 
ing to read the minutes of the preceeding one, he shall 
carefully preserve all documents belonging to the society 
filed and arranged in a methodical manner. 

When thus organized they shall proceed to appoint a 
Librarian who shall also be Treasurer; shall fix the value 
of a share in the society, which shall be paid by every mem- 
ber before admittance into membership; shall fix the year- 
ly dues to be paid by every member of the society, which 
shall not exceed one dollar, nor be less than fifty cents, 
(which dues shall be paid in advance on the first Saturday 
in October) and at that or any other meeting, shall have 
power to call a special meeting, & dispose of all moneys in 
the hands of the treasurer for the use of the Society, to 
purchase Books for the society, to make bye-laws & regu- 
lations for the government of the Society and its concerns, 
but not to be repugnant to this constitution or that of the 
State or of the United States, they shall keep fair Books 
of their proceedings which shall be deposited in the Library 
for the inspection of the members, and shall again meet at 
the same place on the first Saturday in April annually, thus 
having two regular Semiannual meetings, & at such other 
times as they may appoint, four of whom shall be a quorum, 
and in the absence of the President the directors shall ap- 
point one of themselves to preside in that meeting.* 

It shall be the duty of the President at all meetings of 
the Society to preserve order, & to transmit to the direc- 
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tors any communications he may have received relative to 
the business of the society, to recommend such measures 
as he may judge necessary, for the welfare of the same, & 
to have a vote on all subjects of discussion besides a cast- 
ing vote in case the society should be equally divided**** 
3rd. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to keep the 
Books in proper order, it shall be his duty also to let Books 
to members, keeping a correct account when let & when 
returned in a Book to be provided for that purpose, & to 
examine the Books when returned, note the injury done (if 
any) & report the same to the directors at the next meet- 
ing.** It shall be the duty of the Librarian to give a re- 
ceit for all Books & property belonging to the company 
which shall be deposited in his care, & render an account 
thereof when called on by the directors******** 

4th. Any member residing at a distance not exceeding 
two miles from the Library may keep a Book four weeks; 
all over that distance may keep them six weeks****** 
5th. Any person purchasing a share at any time other 
than the time fixed for yearly payments to be made, & 
paying the purchase money shall be entitled to the use of 
Books, by paying such part of the yearly dues, as shall be 
due at the time of such annual payments**** 

6th. If any member after being duly elected, shall refuse 
to serve in any office in this society without giving a suf- 
ficient reason, he shall be fined in a sum equal to his yearly 
dues for that year,***** 

7th. No officer of the society, excepting the Librarian 
shall be entitled to any compensation for their services at- 
tending at the services thereof******* 

8th. Any member neglecting to pay his yearly dues with- 
in twelve months after the same shall become due, shall 
not have the use of the Books until the same shall be paid 
into the Treasury & a continuation of such neglect until 
the arrears of dues & fines (if any) amount to the price of 
a share, for the time being, such shares shall be for- 
feited****** 

9th. Each person who may make application to become a 
member shall be made acquainted with the articles of as- 
sociation & on paying the stipulated price of a share for 
the time being & subscribing his name to the said articles 


in the presence of the Librarian, he shall become a mem- 
ber******* 
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10th. No article of this constitution shall be altered or 
amended unless it be at a stated meeting in October, & 
notice of such alteration or amendment be given to the 
members of the society previously, nor unless two thirds 
of the members at such meeting concur in such alteration 
or amendment*** Done in convention at Centreville the 
twentieth day of August in the Year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five.-1825******* 


Hiram Baker John Rogers 
Joshua Linton David Hilles 
Jos. Mills Jonathan Morris 
John Cleaver 
Joseph Baker 
J. D. Hall 
Lewis Morris 
C. Wm. Welsh 
George Morrison 
Henry Smith 
Arthur Donaldson 
Eben Heston 
Roger Hartley 
J. Knight 


Catalogue of Books bought by William Welsh at the F. 
T. Library and deposited in the Phoenix Library in the 
Town of Centreville under the care of Arthur Donaldson, 
Librarian October 4th, 1825. 


Vols 
Life of Franklin 
Robertsons Charles the 5 
Homers Illiad 
Popes Works 
Encyclopedia 
Life of Washington 
Agricultural Society 
Jeffersons Notes 
Nature and Art 
Sterns Works 
French Wars 
Burns Works 
Bruce Travels 
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Abbe Raynal 

Presidents Tour 

Locks Essays 

Plutarchs Lives 

Spectator 

Goldsmiths A Nature 

Blackstones Commentaries 

American Museum 

Reeds Essays 

Humes England 

Gibbons Downfall of the 
Roman empire 

Cooks Voyages 

1 Book Case 

Henseys Voige 1 

In all Volumes 146 

Dutch book 1 

147 
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Robertsons History of America 10th Mo 7th 


By Joseph Baker in 2 vol 4.50 
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3.0634 


1.75 
4.56 
4.00 
4.25 
3.49 
4.25 
3.00 
13.50 


7.50 
3.75 
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Note. Astericks replace pen flourishes to denote punctuation. The 
transcription is a faithful one. 
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The Life Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Connolly: The Story of a Tory 


By Percy B. CALEY 





CHAPTER III 


As Dunmore’s Representative In Pittsburgh: 
Indian Affairs 


It has been charged that Lord Dunmore and Capt. 
Connolly were chiefly responsible for the series of unto- 
ward incidents that culminated in the expeditions, usually 
referred to as “Dunmore’s War”, made against the Indians 
west of Pittsburgh during the summer of 1774. Having 
encountered stronger opposition than they expected in their 
endeavor to bring the disputed territory under the control 
of Virginia, they feared that civil strife might result. To 
prevent this, so it is affirmed, they conceived the idea of 
goading the Indians to warfare, thus hoping that the Penn- 
sylvanians, being forced to protect themselves against their 
red foes, would pay no attention to Virginia’s action in re- 
gard to the boundary. In carrying out their scheme Dun- 
more was going to undertake to manipulate the House of 
Burgesses whila Connolly was to entice settlers and place 
them upon the contested land with Virginia patents. (1) A 
study of the documents relating to the affair, and the 
knowledge of how both men later planned to use the In- 
dians during the Revolution, leads one to place some cred- 
ence in the above interpretation of the actions of the con- 
spirators. Moreover, Connolly, when writing to Washing- 
ton on May 1, 1774, stated that he hoped all would forget 
government disputes and would be “unanimous in opposing 
a common Enemy.” (2) 

However, a conversation which Thomas Wharton, a 
close friend of Governor Penn, had with Patrick Henry, the 
Virginia patriot, throws further light upon the motives of 
Lord Dunmore, and would seem to place most of the re- 
sponsibility for the war upon him. Henry claimed that 
“he was well acquainted with the secret springs of this af- 


——Being the second installment of an article which first appeared 
in the January, 1928 number of this Magazine. 
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fair,” having been in Williamsburgh when Connolly, “a 
chatty, sensible man,” had first come to that place and 
conversed with Lord Dunmore concerning “the extreme 
richness of the lands which lay on both sides of the Ohio.” 
His Lordship had been particularly attracted by Connolly’s 
description, inasmuch as he had decided, at that time, to 
bring his family to America and settle in this country. Ac- 
cordingly, he had consulted several authorities who had 
told him that a purchase from the Indians was as full and 
ample title as could be obtained. Therefore, so Henry be- 
lieved, speaking in September, 1774, Dunmore was actually 
“pursueing this war, in order to obtain by purchase or 
treaty from the natives a tract of territory.” (3) 

In any case, it is a well-established fact that Connolly’s 
activities in and around Pittsburgh in the spring of 1774 
were viewed with no little concern by the surrounding 
tribes. On the day of the very first muster of militia, Jan- 
uary 25th, some of the rougher men, when dispersing, 
wantonly and maliciously fired upon some friendly Indians 
who were reposing quietly in their huts on the opposite 
shore of the river. (4) Moreover, the constant sight of 
armed men patrolling the streets of the town led many of 
the natives to believe that an attack was being planned 
upon them and their country. (5) 

Though these facts may lead us to conclude that Con- 
nolly and Dunmore with their warlike actions were ulti- 
mately to blame, still we can not wholly absolve the In- 
dians. It was well known that they did not want to see the 
white man settling in Kentucky, their great hunting 
ground, and were probably not averse to taking measures 
to prevent them from so doing. Moreover, in 1773, two 
white traders on the Hockhocking River had been killed 
and robbed by the redmen. Again in the spring of 1774, 
April 16th, (6) they had been guilty of violence when they 
had killed two more white traders, helpers of William But- 
ler, and stolen their goods. (7) Whether or not these 
deaths were justified is immaterial, for in either case such 
measures were bound to arouse the antagonism of the 
frontiersmen. 

The man generally held to have started the actual war- 
fare was Michael Cresap, but this is not quite just. Early 
in the spring of 1774 Cresap had gone with a party of men 
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to the Ohio country for the purpose of securing land. Being 
one of the first, he could select the best and richest of the 
Ohio bottoms. Having made his choice, he put his men 
to work at building houses and clearing away the forests. 
But, while thus peaceably and diligently engaged in the 
prosecution of his object, he was startled by the receipt of 
a circular letter from Capt. Connolly which had been sent 
to warn the settlers to be on their guard as the Indians 
were on the warpath. This notice caused Cresap to aban- 
don his project immediately and to lead his men to Fort 
Wheeling. (8) 

The presence of these hardy backwoodsmen at this 
post was soon made known to Connolly. Knowing their 
tendencies, he sent them a message telling them that a war 
was imminent, and requesting them to remain in their 
present position for a time, as a message had been sent to 
the Indians, the reply to which, being due in a few days, 
would enable him to determine his future course of action. 
The little band sent word that they did not intend to leave 
their quarters for some time, and that during their stay 
they would see to it that the enemy did not harrass the 
neighborhood. But before this answer could reach Pitts- 
burgh, Connolly had, about April 21st, (9) sent a second 
letter to Cresap informing the latter that the message re- 
turned by the Indians had made war inevitable, and asking 
him and his party to scout the country until the inhabitants 
could fortify themselves. Cresap read the letter to his 
men. Its contents could hardly have been more pleasing 
to these rugged Indian fighters. A council was immediate- 
ly held and war was declared in a most solemn manner. 
That same evening two Indian scalps were brought into 
camp. The next day, some Indian canoes being sighted on 
the river, a chase was given and kept up for fifteen miles 
before the redmen stood at bay and fought. In the en- 
gagement a few were wounded on both sides, one Indian 
was taken prisoner, and the ammunition in the canoes was 
seized by the white men. (10) This testimony, by one who 
was a member of Cresap’s band, ought to disprove the as- 
sertion that the redoubtable Indian fighter was alone re- 
sponsible for opening hostilities. Nor can we wholly cast 
aside Cresap’s own statement that he took action only be- 
cause of Connolly’s instructions. (11) 
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At that time it was currently believed, both by whites 
and Indians, that Cresap and his men were guilty of other 
atrocities. In one case they were charged with enticing 
some Mingoes, who lived at the mouth of Yellow Creek, to 
the other side of the river, where, after giving them rum 
to make them drunk, they killed five. It was said they 
were not content with this but contrived to kill others later, 
among them was John Gibson’s wife, a Shawnee woman. 
(12) But Jacob, Cresap’s biographer, maintains that this 
Yellow Creek affair took place even before the backwoods 
leader had taken the offensive. (13) A far more serious 
offence, in its consequences, that of murdering the family 
of Logan, the famous Mingo leader, was also said to have 
been the work of Cresap and his followers. But of this 
crime, too, he has been absolved, for it has been shown that 
a renegade by the name of Greathouse was guilty of the 
atrocious deed, and that Cresap’s party was nowhere near 
the place, Baker’s Bottom, when the crime was committed. 
(14) What Cresap actually did, soon after his scouting 
expedition out of Fort Wheeling, was to return to his home 
in Maryland. But he did not remain there long, for, after 
a few weeks, he returned to the west. (15) Thus he will 
appear again in the course of our narrative. 


Connolly’s actions during these months of April, May, 
and June, are difficult to understand and interpret. All 
the evidence seems to point out that up to the time of the 
breaking out of actual hostilities, he rather abetted the ill 
feeling between the whites and the Indians, in the hope, 
perhaps, that the war would bring the opposing factions 
together. Then, as he observed the settlers fleeing the 
country in mortal dread of Indian vengeance, and doubt- 
less realized what a catastrophe this flight would be for his 
position and ambitious, he changed his tactics, and strove 
with some effort to maintain peace. In his Narrative he 
asserts that “every endeavour at pacification was employed 
by me, but unhappily without effect”. (16) In this work 
he was ably helped by his erstwhile aggravated uncle, Col. 
Croghan, who strove indefatigably for peace, possibly be- 
cause his own interests, also, were at stake; (17) and by 
Alexander McKee, the Indian Agent. 


As precautionary measures, however, Connolly sent 
out urgent orders commanding the militia to assemble at 
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once, and proceeded to seize all tools and instruments that 
could be used in putting Fort Pitt in a proper state for de- 
fense. At the same time he sent orders down the river 
telling the people to suspend their hostilities. He was then 
ready to begin his attempts at an “amicable Reconcili- 
ation”, though he was not at all sure that his efforts would 
be successful. Accordingly, he dispatched invitations to 
the various Indian tribes asking them te meet with him in 
conference in order to try to reach a solution of their mut- 
ual grievances. 

In response to this request, representatives of the Six 
Nations and other tribes came to confer with Connolly, 
Croghan and other influential men, on May 3, 1774. At this 
gathering the representatives of the white people made 
their apology and gave gifts of condolence for, as they said, 
“some outrages being committed upon several of your peo- 
ple going down the Ohio by some ill disposed white persons 
settled upon it”. In their apology they affirmed that “We 
discountenance so barbarous a breach of friendship with 
you, and we can assure you that it has not been done with 
the intent or knowledge of Government”. Wampum was 
then exchanged and, after a few more formal remarks, the 
meeting adjourned. (19) 

At the next gathering, held on May 5th, Connolly ad- 
dressed the councilors in the following manner: 


Brethren: I am very sorry to find that a dispute has happened 
between our people and yours, which has been attended with bad 
consequences to both parties. You ought to be certain, brothers, 
that our wise men had no act or part in what has happened, and 
that it was entirely owing to the folly and indiscretion of our young 
people, which you know, like your own young men are unwilling 
to listen to good advice. As to the particulars of what has happened, 
we yet do not know; we are sure, however, that people are killed 
or both sides, but we hope as the dispute happened only between 
the young and foolish people, that it will not engage our wise men 
in a quarrel in which none of us had a part. It is, however, broth- 
ers, very unlucky that any difference should have happened between 
us at this time, as the great Headman of Virginia and all his wise 
people are just going to meet together to counsel about the settling 
in this country, bought from you from the Six Nations; and to give 
orders to their young men, which may come to be your neighbors, to be 
kind and friendly towards you. And, likewise, I expect they will 
buy goods to clothe your old people and children, to brighten the 
chain of friendship between us, and to convince you that we will 
be as friendly towards you as your late neighbours from Pennsy]l- 
vania were. And, therefore, I desire you, brothers, not to listen 
to what some lying people may tell you to the contrary, for although 
we are always ready to fight our enemies, yet we will show our 
true and steady friendship upon every occasion, when necessary. 
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This speech doubtless had a soothing effect, even after 
being interpreted, for when the necessary wampum had 
been exchanged, the Indian chiefs in their replies agreed 
that their tribes would remain quiet. (20) Now that their 
differences were adjusted, the conference was declared at 
an end and the Indians returned to their homes. 


But the Shawnees, the most hostile of the tribes, had 
sent no representatives to the council. Consequently, 
they remained to be pacified, if possible. As a council 
which had been held with the Delawares at Newcomers- 
town on May 13th, had shown that this tribe was peace- 
ably inclined, Connolly determined to try to use their good 
offices in dealing with the Shawnees. Accordingly, the 
Delawares were asked, in a letter of May 21st, to speak to 
their neighbors and to warn them that “any unruly conduct 
of theirs at this time will only produce more fatal conse- 
quences than had already happened”. The Delawares 
kindly delivered this message and received a rather cool 
reply on May 25th. The Shawnees refused to put any 
faith in what Connolly, McKee or Croghan might state, say- 
ing, “We look upon it all to be lies”. Moreover, since they 
knew the Delawares to be friendly with the whites, the 
guess was hazarded that “perhaps what you say may be 
lies also”. Nevertheless the hostile tribe agreed to give 
ear to what the intercessors had to say, since this was the 
“first time you have spoke to us”. (21) Evidently Chief 
Newcomer, of the Delawares, made the most of his oppor- 
tunity, for, on June 5th, he sent a message to Pittsburgh in- 
forming Connolly that the Shawnees were quiet except for 
two parties, of thirteen braves each, who had had relations 
killed and, therefore, refused to be guided by their chief’s 
advice. Hence, the chiefs hoped that they themselves would 
not be blamed. Newcomer gave the further information 
that the men on the warpath were most of them Mingoes 
and were bound for that part of the river where their 
friends had been killed, or to somewhere below that point 
and upon the Virginia shore. (22) 

Throughout these negotiations it was evident that the 
Indians inclined toward war made a distinction between the 
Pennsylvanians and the Virginians. Toward the former 
friendly feelings were entertained, as can be noted in their 
message of May 25th, when they stated that they knew the 
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path to Philadelphia to be open, and that they would keep 
it so if they pleased. (23) Moreover, it was rumored 
around among the settlers that the Indians had fixed a 
boundary line between the two groups, and that a Pennsyl- 
vanian would not be killed or touched. (24) On the other 
hand the Virginians, or the “Big Knives” as they were 
known among the redmen, were blamed for starting the ill 
feeling between the two races. Cornstalk, a chief of one 
of the recalcitrant tribes, even sent word, May 20th, by 
Alexander McKee to Connolly and Croghan, that he deemed 
them responsible for the killing of one of his braves. (25) 
Considering their actions and responses to Connolly’s ad- 
vances, it would seem that the Shawnees, at least, were 
very reluctant to enter into negotiations until their desire 
for vengeance upon the Virginians had been satiated. (26) 
It was on this scene that Cresap reappeared, this time 
with a Captain’s commission from Lord Dunmore and a 
body of volunteers from Maryland, to assist in the Indian 
war that he believed was impending. But he got no further 
than where Washington, Pennsylvania, now is, for at that 
place he was stopped by a “peremptory and insulting order 
from Connolly, commanding him to dismiss his men and re- 
turn home”. (27) Why Connolly did this is not known, but 
it may have been because Cresap had shown that the 
Doctor’s orders had been responsible for his actions in and 
about Fort Wheeling during the month of April. (28) At 
any rate the order made Cresap very angry, (29) so he 
wrote to Connolly and McKee threatening to proceed im- 
mediately to harass the Indians on his own authority unless 
he was given assurance that the redmen would do no more 
mischief for at least six months. (30) But for some 
reason this threat was not carried out and Cresap did as he 
was bidden, though he returned once more to take an active 
part in the war that followed a few weeks later. (31) 
Another thing that makes Connolly’s refusal of the 
aid of the Maryland force difficult to understand, is the 
fact that, at about the same time, he was actually chang- 
ing his plans again and meditating pushing on into war. 
This about-face may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that he had already incurred such expense in repairing the 
Fort and in calling out the militia that he feared the Vir- 
ginia government would not meet the debts he had made 
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unless disturbances were created that would give his 
measures the appearance of necessity. (32) Moreover, 
since great numbers of the inhabitants were continuing to 
leave in spite of his efforts to allay their fears, he may 
have considered it good policy, as he was at that time in 
“good posture of defence”, (33) to go ahead and conquer 
the intractable redmen and thus settle the problem once 
and for all. At any rate he had ceased trying to placate 
the Indians and to the contrary had, surely knowingly, 
sorely irritated them by giving a lieutenant’s commission 
to one John Drinning, an erstwhile follower of Cresap, who 
publicly boasted of having killed the Indians that had met 
their death at the hands of the scouting party out of Fort 
Wheeling in April. (34) 


In any case, by May 27th, Connolly had definitely de- 
cided to begin offensive demonstrations, for on that date 
he despatched the following order to one of his Captains: 


As I have received intelligence that Logan, a Mingo Indian, 
with about twenty Shawanese and others, were to set off for war 
last Monday and I have reason to believe that they may come upon 
the inhabitants about Wheeling, I hereby order, require and com- 
mand you, with all the men you can raise, immediately to march 
and join any of the companies already out and under the pay of 
the Government, and, upon joining your parties together, scour the 
frontier and become a barrier to our settlements, and endeavor to 
fall in with their tracks and pursue them, using your utmost en- 
deavors to chastise them as open and avowed enemies. (35) 


This was followed, on June 9th, by a letter to the Six Na- 
tions and the Delawares expressing the kindliest feeling for 
those tribes, though concluding with this admonition: 
“But brethren, as the Mingoes and Shawnese have since 
struck us, notwithstanding our endeavours to restore friend- 
ship, we have now upon this account, again to desire your 
people to withdraw from amongst them that no injury may 
happen to you”. This message was sent after Connolly 
had received communications from Dunmore which gave 
his conduct tacit approval. (36) 

For some reason or other Connolly was very anxious 
to obtain Washington’s sympathy and approval of his pro- 
cedure. In a letter of May 28th he informed his friend 
that the safety of the disputed district was due only to the 
fact that it was under the control of the government of 
Virginia. In justifying his moves against the Shawnees 
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he expressed the opinion that they ought to be “thorough- 
ly chastised and convinced” of their “insignifacancy”; and 
that he further believed that this discipline would prove 
exemplary to their “continuous Neighbours”. (37) Further 
justification and future plans appear in a letter of June 7th. 
Here he writes that the Shawnees had for years past 
shaken the tomahawk over the heads of the whites and 
“threatened to strike should our People ever attempt to 
pass below the Kankawa” (this was a clever reference, for 
Washington owned land on that stream). To permanently 
subjugate them he would like to be able to build a stockade 
on that river and another on the Hockhocking, “from which 
places we may be enabled to send terror into their Country 
for the present, & keep them from annoying our Settle- 
ments; & hereafter will forever deter them from daring to 
affront our Adventurers in the prosecution of their lawful 
designs down the Ohio”. (38) This last reference was, 
doubtless, to Washington’s investments along that stream. 
But Connolly was not to win the approbation of the great 
Virginian so easily, for the latter had information con- 
cerning the Doctor and his exploits other than that sup- 
plied by the Doctor himself. In a letter of May 8th, Wil- 
liam Crawford had commented on Connolly’s ability in these 
words: “we are in great want of some proper person to di- 
rect us, who may have command,—Mr. Connolly, who now 
commands, having incurred the displeasure of the people. 
He is unable to take command for two reasons: one is, the 
contradiction between us and the Pennsylvanians; and the 
other is that he carries matters too much in a military way, 
and is not able to go through with it”. He further re- 
marked: “I do not mean to say anything against Mr. Con- 
nolly’s conduct, only he can not carry things on as he could 
wish, as he is not well acquainted with the nature of the 
people he has to deal with. Fair means would do better, 
and he could get anything he wanted more readily”. (39) 

Whatever others may have thought of Connolly’s 
ability to handle the present state of affairs, he had the ut- 
most confidence in himself. He, therefore, proceeded to 
make preparations to carry out the plans about which he 
had written Washington on June 7th. It is well to note, in 
passing, that Dunmore, when he learned of these projects, 
approved them. (40) In pursuance of his program Con- 
nolly despatched, on June 10th or 11th, (41) a party of 
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militia consisting of one captain, one lieutenant, and forty 
privates, (42) to Wheeling, with orders to fall upon every 
Indian they met. (43) At Wheeling they were to wait 
until he joined them. (44) He proposed to follow the little 
band on the 14th, with about two hundred men. After 
their union at Wheeling, he planned to build a stockade 
fort at that place, another at Hockhocking Creek, and then 
to proceed against the Shawnees’ towns. (45) After ma- 
turing these plans, Connolly wanted St. Clair to act in con- 
cert with him in carrying them into execution, and so wrote 
to the Pennsylvania official requesting his cooperation. But 
St. Clair was, as he wrote Governor Penn, “cautious of tak- 
ing any step that may have the most distant tendency to 
draw this Province into an active share in the War they 
have had no hand in kindling”. (46) This refusal, how- 
ever, did not prevent Connolly from proposing to go ahead 
with his own forces. 

But his plans, as the “best laid plans of mice and men” 
often do, miscarried. The little force that he had sent to 
precede him met with disaster before reaching Wheeling. 
Connolly had ordered them to attack any Indians they 
might meet. On the 11th, having got wind of a party under 
Logan, pursuit was given. As they neared Ten-mile Creek, 
which emptied into the Monongahela about ten miles above 
Redstone Fort, the Captain, Francis McClure, and the lieu- 
tenant, Samuel Kincaid, were far ahead of their men. Sud- 
denly the careless officers were pounced upon by Logan and 
four of his braves. When the militiamen reached the spot 
they found their Captain dead, and their Lieutenant badly 
wounded. The Indians had made their escape. The forty 
privates buried their Captain, and then, their one officer 
being incapacitated, returned with the wounded Lieutenant 
to Fort Pitt. (47) When Connolly heard of this catastrophe 
he gave up entirely his part in the proposed expedition and 
remained at Pittsburgh. 

Fuming at this frustration of his plans, he was ready 
to consider any other means by which he might punish the 
Shawnees, and, if the measure could be so manipulated as to 
inconvenience the Pennsylvanians, this would not make it 
objectionable. The Shawnees were obtaining ammunition 
and powder from somewhere and, since it was well known 
that they favored the Pennsylvania traders more than those 
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from Virginia, Connolly can hardly be blamed for reaching 
the inevitabie conclusion. Immediately he drafted and post- 
ed the following advertisement (49) : 


Whereas the Shawanese have perpetrated several murders upon 
the Inhabitants of this Country which has involved this promising 
Settlement in the most calamitous distress; and whereas I have very 
good reason to believe that certain imprudent people continue to 
carry on a correspondence with, & supply the said Enemies with 
cangerous Commodities to the infinite prejudice of all His Majesty’s 
Subjects, and expressly contrary to an Act of Assembly prohibiting 
such unwarrantable intercourse: These are therefore in His Majes- 
ty’s Name, strictly to require and command all His Majesty’s Sub- 
jects, to take notice thereof and to deport themselves as the law 
directs, as they may be assured that a contrary conduct will draw 
on them the utmost severity thereof. 

Given under my hand at Fort Dunmore this 18th June, 1774. 

John Connolly. 
Not satisfied with his own restriction, he endeavored to in- 
duce the commander at Detroit to do the same. But that 
officer refused because he saw no prospect of war. And 
furthermore, before taking such a step, he insisted upon 
having the orders of the Commander-in-Chief at least. (50) 

At the time that Connolly was formulating the above 
proclamation, another opportunity was presented to him 
for persecuting the Shawnee Indians. On June 16th, Rich- 
ard Butler and a few other traders were escorted by three 
Shawnee chiefs to Fort Pitt. The Indians had done this to 
protect the traders from unfriendly redmen that might have 
been met on the way. Butler, fearing that the militia might 
do harm to his red friends, left them just outside the town, 
(52) while he went on in and interviewed Connolly. He re- 
quested the Commandant to give protection to the three 
chiefs but this Connolly positively refused to do. A day or 
so later Butler again sought the Doctor and begged that 
his charges might be safe-guarded but was once more re- 
fused, this time in an ill-natured manner. (53) Determined 
not to be so importuned again, Connolly, on the following 
Sunday, June 19th, (54) sent out a party of forty men to 
make prisoners of the Shawnees. (55) 

This act created a veritable furor among the Pennsy]l- 
vanians. Some went to get the Indians safely away and 
others to warn St. Clair that the armed party was headed 
for Bullock Penns. At this place, only seven miles east of 
town, thirty of the Pennsylvania Rangers were stationed. 
It had been reported that Connolly, only a few days before, 
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had determined to dispossess the Rangers of that post; and 
had stated that if they did not behave themselves he would 
not suffer one Pennsylvanian to live this side of Laurel Hill. 
(56) The people of Pittsburgh, therefore, feared that the 
sortie to take the Indians was only a ruse, and so informed 
St. Clair. This officer immediately waited upon Connolly 
and insisted upon being told in direct terms the purpose of 
the armed party. Connolly reiterated that he had sent out 
the men to make prisoners of the Indians who had escorted 
the traders to the Fort. (57) 

Being thus reassured as to the safety of his own men, 
St. Clair bethought himself of the friendly Indians, who, 
as fortune would have it, had arranged to meet him at Col. 
Croghan’s at the very time that Connolly had sent out their 
would-be captors. At the meeting St. Clair was to have 
tried to assuage their anger at the depredations lately com- 
mitted against them, by giving them presents and a sooth- 
ing speech. (58) Knowing this to be now impossible, he 
sent word to Croghan to get them safely away. (59) This 
was accomplished by the Butler brothers, Richard and Wil- 
liam, who succeeded in getting their Indian friends safely 
across the river, where they were given handsome presents 
for their friendship and fidelity and sent away well satis- 
fied with their treatment by the Pennsylvanians. William 
Butler was later severely threatened for his part in this 
rescue. (60) When Connolly’s force arrived at Croghan’s 
home they surrounded and searched all the buildings but, 
finding their quarry gone, they returned to Pittsburgh. (61) 
It was later reported that the Indians were eventually pur- 
sued and one of them killed or wounded. (62) Such con- 
duct on the part of Connolly and his Virginians induced the 
Pennsylvanians to believe that the former faction was bent 
on bringing about a general war. St. Clair sought to im- 
press this interpretation of their actions upon Governor 
Penn. (63) The latter was apparently convinced, for he 
reported to his Assembly that he believed that the Province 
would soon “be involved in the Calamities of an Indian 
War.” (64) 

Nor were the Pennsylvanians wrong in their conclu- 
sion, for Connolly and Dunmore were rapidly maturing 
plans for attacking the Shawnees. Messengers were con- 
tinually on the road between Pittsburgh and Williams- 
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burgh. It was believed that the Virginians, in order to 
force the war, would demand of the Shawnees that they 
deliver up Logan and others for punishment, as these In- 
dians were held to be guilty of several murders. (65) But 
Connolly was not going to be trusted with the campaign, 
for, toward the last of June, Dunmore had sent him these 
orders: 


It is highly necessary that you continue at Fort Dunmore, and 
1 think therefore that you could not do better than send Captain 
William Crawford with what men you can spare to join him to 
cooperate with Coll. Lewis, or to strike a stroke himself if he thinks 
he can do it with safety. (66) 


Either Dunmore changed this order or Connolly for some 
reason failed to follow it, as will be noted later. At the 
time, his mind was occupied with another matter. 

It seems that Michael Cresap had appeared once more 
in the western territory. As he was very popular with the 
frontiersmen, and widely known as a skilled Indian fighter, 
it is not strange that large numbers of the backwoodsmen, 
and even some of Connolly’s militia, flocked to his stan- 
dard. This circumstance once more brought down upon him 
the wrath of the Commandant. Consequently, July 14th, 
he received an order which read: 


Your whole proceedings, so far as relate to our disturbances 
with the Indians, have been of a nature so extraordinary that I am 
much at a loss to account for the cause; but when I consider your 
late steps, tending directly to ruin the service here, by inveigling 
away the militia of this garrison by your preposterous proposals, 
and causing them thereby to embezzle the arms of government, 
purchased at an enormous expense, and at the same time to reflect 
infinite disgrace upon the honor of this colony by attacking a set 
of people which, notwithstanding the injury they have sustained 
by you in the loss of their people, yet continue to rely upon the 
professions of friendship which I have made, and deport themselves 
accordingly—I say, when I consider these matters I must conclude 
that you are actuated by a spirit of discord so prejudicial to the 
peace and good order of society, that the conduct calls for justice, 
and due execution thereof can only check. I must once again order 
you to desist from your pernicious designs, and require of you, if 

you are an officer of militia, to send the deserters from this place 
ook with all expedition, that ‘they may be dealt with as their crimes 
merit. (67) 


Cresap doubtless obeyed this command, for he remained 
in the country and took an active part in the expeditions 
which were soon sent out against the Indians. (68) 

At the time the above episode was taking place, or 
shortly after, the Shawnees were guilty of some attacks 
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and murders along Dunkard Creek. On hearing of these 
atrocities, Connolly definitely concluded that the depreda- 
tions should be checked. He desired once again, if he 
could obtain it, the cooperation of the Pennsylvanians. Ac- 
cordingly he dispatched, on July 19th, a letter to St. Clair 
in which he said, in part: 

The people of the Frontiers want nothing but the countenance 
of government to execute every desirable purpose, & your Province 
appearing backward at this juncture, will most indubitably be high- 
ly displeasing to all the Western Settlers. I am determined no 
longer to be a Dupe to their amicable professions, but on the con- 
trary shall pursue every measure to offend them; whether I may 
have the friendly assistance or not, of the Neighbouring Country, 
‘aa. expect, depend much on your just representation of matters. 

But St. Clair was not to be so easily enticed into giv- 
ing his approval or assistance to Connolly’s program, for he 
believed the Virginians to be responsible for their predica- 
ment. Moreover, it appeared to him that the Indian oper- 
ations, so far, had been chiefly aimed at that faction. (70) 
Therefore, in his reply, while agreeing that something 
should be done, he suggested that, instead of war, an “ample 
Reparation ought to be made them for the injuries they 
have already sustained, and an honest open intercourse es- 
tablished with them for the future,” as this method would 
be cheaper, easier and quicker than stirring up strife. To 
the insinuation that his “representation” of the state of 
affairs had not been heretofore entirely “just,” he an- 
swered: “I shall, however, represent matters as they oc- 
cur to those in Government in the light they appear to me, 
as I have done hitherto, and have uniformly that I saw not 
the least probability of War, unless the Virginians forced 
it.” (71) This response was written in spite of the fact 
that he had learned that the story of the Indian ravages 
on Dunkard Creek was true, and not concocted by the set- 
tlers, as he had supposed, to prevent the execution of Con- 
nolly’s orders to Cresap. (72) Though it was evidently 
not intended that it should, the letter could not have had 
a very soothing effect upon the Commandant. 

As a matter of fact Connolly had already decided to 
go ahead without the aid of the Pennsylvanians, and was 
planning to lead a body of troops, on July 22nd, to rein- 
force a number of men whom he had some time before sta- 
tioned at Wheeling. (73) From thence the long meditated 
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expedition against the Shawnee towns was to set forth. 
But neither Connolly nor William Crawford was to head 
the campaign. 

Early in 1774, a certain Captain Angus McDonald, 
while surveying military bounty lands on the Ohio and 
Kanawha Rivers, had been driven off by the Indians. De- 
siring to punish his assailants, he had secured Dunmore’s 
permission to raise a regiment of four hundred men for 
that purpose. (74) Consequently, this gentleman, with 
the rank of Major, was charged with the task of subduing 
the Shawnees. As Connolly did not accompany him, it is 
unnecessary to recount the complete story. It is enough 
to quote the following extract from Major McDonald’s re- 
port to Connolly, in which he stated that, on the 2nd of 
August, “I and my party attacked the Upper Shawnees 
towns; I destroyed their corn fields, burnt their cabins, 
took three scalps and made one prisoner; I had two men 
killed and six wounded.” In the course of their journey 
the troops had also shot at several roving Indians. (75) 
From this it is evident that no great damage was done, but 
the depredations committeed served to arouse the various 
tribes north of the Ohio. Hence another expedition was 
made necessary, if the people were not to suffer further 
horrors. (76) 

Lord Dunmore himself was determined to have a part 
in this second attempt. In fact he was very enthusiastic 
over the prospect, if reports were true, and had settled on 
September 25th as the day for attacking the great Shawnee 
town on the Scioto River. (77) In the ensuing warfare, 
popularly known as “Dunmore’s War,” Connolly must have 
played but an insignificant part, if he had any part in it at 
all, for the records fail to disclose any mention of him in 
any of the engagements. (78) Consequently, a short sum- 
mary of the affair is sufficient for our narrative. 

To act with him in this enterprise, Lord Dunmore had 
ordered a Colonel Andrew Lewis to raise one thousand men. 
This force was to proceed down the Ohio to the mouth of 
the Kanawha River and there halt at a place known as Point 
Pleasant. At this spot Lord Dunmore was to join them 
with an equal number of men. In accordance with these 
instructions, Col. Lewis set out on September 11th, and ar- 
rived at the rendezvous on October Ist. In the meantime 
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Dunmore had changed his plans and, by so doing, left Lewis 
and his troops to meet an unexpected Indian attack on 
October 10th. In this hotly contested battle of Point 
Pleasant the white men had seventy-five killed—several of 
them officers—and one hundred and forty wounded. De- 
spite this loss, Col. Lewis, having determined to wait no 
longer for his commander, started for the Shawnee towns 
on the Sciota the next day. Dunmore, coming down the 
river from Wheeling, arrived just in time to accept a truce 
offered by the Indians, and to order a retreat, a command 
which Col. Lewis and his men reluctantly obeyed. The war 
was diplomatically ended by the treaty of Camp Charlotte 
in November, 1774. (79) St. Clair, on hearing of the con- 
clusion of the unhappy affair, posted the glad tidings to 
Governor Penn. His opinion ag to where the responsibil- 
ity should rest was unchanged, for he wrote, “The War be- 
twixt the Indians and Virginians is at last over.” (80) 

Before closing this chapter on the Indian Affairs in 
1774, it will be well to note that Lord Dunmore was called 
to account for his actions and those of his agent, Connolly, 
by the Earl of Dartmouth, the British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Governor Penn had made repeated ad- 
vances to Lord Dunmore in order to reach a peaceful solu- 
tion of their difficulties and to avoid Indian troubles. (81) 
To most of these approaches Dunmore had turned a deaf ear 
or made evasive replies. In one of the latter he had gone 
so far as to request the removal of St. Clair. (82) Finally, 
Governor Penn, despairing of attempts to solve the ques- 
tions through this channel, laid his complaints before the 
Earl of Dartmouth. This official, writing from England 
on September 8, 1774, asked Dunmore to explain various 
charges brought against him. In particular, he mentioned 
that he had learned— 


a mesnial that this Connolly, using your Lordship’s Name and plead- 
ing your Authority, has presumed to re-establish the Fort at Pitts- 
burgh, which was demolished by the King’s express orders; That 
he has destroyed the King’s boats which were kept there for the 
purpose of a Communication with the Illinois Country and that 
Parties were sent out by his —, or under his direction, for 
the purpose of building Forts lower down the River Ohio. 


The Earl hoped that if these charges were untrue, they 


might be, as he said, “contradicted by your Lordship’s 
Authority, but if otherwise, which I cannot suppose to be 
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the Case, such steps may be taken as the King’s Dignity 
& Justice shall dictate.” (83) 

Dunmore, writing from Williamsburgh on December 
24, 1774, to give an official report of his “War,” made his 
defense as best he could. He justified the rebuilding of 
the Fort as a means “of keeping the Neighbouring Indians 
in awe,” and lauded Connolly for his ability to keep on 
friendly terms with all the tribes except the Shawnees who 
were implacable. To the charge that Connolly had mis- 
treated friendly Indians (84) of the latter tribe at Fort 
Pitt, he wrote: “And I can assure your Lordship that, upon 
the Strictest enquiry which I could make, no one of these 
facts were attributed either to the design or even negligence 
of Mr. Connolly.” In fact, so great had been his faith in 
Connolly’s discretion, that he had himself sanctioned the 
expedition of Major Angus McDonald. (85) Concerning 
the destruction of the King’s boats, he made the rather 
terse observation: “I never heard of any destroyed by 
Mr. Connolly or used by anybody, or even that there were 
any capable of being used or destroyed,” though he had 
seen some, that were said to be the King’s, rotting in the 
river. In his conclusion, as might be expected, he endeav- 
ored to throw responsibility for all the trouble upon the 
Pennsylvanians. (86) 
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CHAPTER IV 


As Dunmore’s Representative In Pittsburgh: 
To The Time Of His Departure 


Though his quarrel with the Pennsylvanians and his 
negotiations and struggles with the Indians had occupied 
most of his time during the spring and summer of 1774, 
Connolly had not wholly neglected his land speculation. As 
has been noted before, (1) Lord Dunmore had, in Decem- 
ber, 1773, given to Connolly and his friend, John Campbell, 
as tenants in common, a patent for four thousand acres of 
land lying at the Falls of the Ohio River. (2) The two realtors 
apparently had visions of a great settlement arising at that 
time and intended to enrich themselves thereby, for not 
long after the grant had been made Connolly sent a sur- 
veyor, by the name of Douglass, to lay off the entire four 
thousand acres (3) and divide them into town lots. Antici- 
pating the completion of the surveyor’s task, the promot- 
ers had advertisements, proclaiming the lots for sale, print- 
ed and posted in various parts of the country. They ap- 
peared in Williamsburgh as early as April 7th. (4) Ac- 
cording to this announcement the lots were to have an 
eighty foot frontage and a depth of two hundred and forty 
feet. The purchase price for each was fixed at four Span- 
ish dollars and one dollar per annum quitrent forever. As 
a further stipulation the purchasers were to build thereon 
within a specified time. (5) The same notices were being 
circulated in Philadelphia by May 2nd, and it was predicted 
at that time that “a great number of lots” would be 
sold. (6) This prediction was probably not fulfilled due 
to the fact that altercations with the Indians of the Ohio 
Country were beginning to assume an alarming aspect. (7) 

In any case, Connolly could not devote much time to 
his personal affairs, for the boundary dispute was still un- 
settled and it was his duty to prosecute the claims of Vir- 
ginia. So far his performance of this task had won the ap- 
proval of Lord Dunmore, (8) as was evidenced by the fact 
that he had been, sometime during the autumn of 1774, 
promoted to the rank of Major. (9) 

Flushed with pride in his promotion and feeling secure 
from further Indian troubles, he resumed his persecution 
of the Pennsylvania officials. A Mr. Scott was among the 
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first to suffer. On November 12th the newly created 
Major issued a warrant for this gentleman ordering him to 
appear before the Virginia court for a number of offences 
alleged to have been committed by him under a pretended 
authority from Pennsylvania. Mr. Scott refused to pay 
any attention to this warrant. Connolly met this insubor- 
dination by having him seized that very evening by a squad 
of men and taken to Redstone Old Fort. There the un- 
fortunate official found Lord Dunmore, Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Penticost ready to sit in judgment on his case. After 
some debate, he was obliged to give bail, with two sureties, 
that he would appear at the next court to be held at Pitts- 
burgh for the county of Augusta, on the 20th day of De- 
cember, or soon thereafter, and answer for having acted 
as a magistrate of Pennsylvania contrary to Lord Dun- 
more’s proclamation. As it was a case of giving bail or 
going to jail, Scott chose the former. (10) The outcome 
of the case is not recorded, but it at least served to revive 
the animosities of the old dispute. 

Soon after the above incident the Virginians received 
additional strength when William Crawford added his sup- 
port to their forces. This shift of one who had such power- 
ful influence in the district was all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that he had hitherto been President 
of the Court in Westmoreland County. (11) At any rate 
the Pennsylvania faction was appreciably weakened, and 
an increased impetus given to the efforts of their opponents. 

Encouraged by this welcome support, Connolly and the 
Virginians became even more bold in the persecution of 
their antagonists. Once more Hannastown became the 
scene of their operations. On the 24th of December there 
appeared before the jail in that village a number of armed 
men under the leadership of William Christy and Simon 
Girty, who commanded the keeper, Samuel Whitesitt, to 
open the prison doors and set free one William Thomas 
who had been convicted of burglary at Reading on Novem- 
ber 19th. (12) This, Whitesitt refused to do. While the 
band was debating whether or not they should tear the jail 
down, Major Connolly appeared. On being informed of the 
cause of their hesitation, he threatened to tie and carry off 
the keeper, if the latter persisted in his obstinacy. Rather 
than be inconvenienced with a prisoner, however, the 
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Major finally decided to tear off the roof of the jail. As he 
perceived that serious damage would be done to the pro- 
perty, Whitesitt agreed to open the door and allow the 
prisoner to speak to the party. But the moment the door 
was ajar Connolly rushed in and dragged Thomas forth. 
At the same time another prisoner, by the name of William 
Dawson, was also set free. (13) 

Not content with this assault these men were guilty 
of further disturbances on their return to Pittsburgh. Stop- 
ping at one home and finding the woman there alone, they 
demanded “Victuals & Drink, & being told she had not any 
to spare, Drew their Bayonets, swore there would be a 
Corpse on the Green if they did not get what they wanted.” 
This brutality very nearly had serious results, for the good 
woman, who was pregnant at the time, was obliged to keep 
her bed for several days as the result of her fright. (14) 
Halting at another farm the rowdies were leading off a calf 
when the farmer appeared and remonstrated. He was 
silenced when they vowed they would kill either the calf or 
himself. (15) 

Distorted rumors of these affairs reached Philadelphia. 
One of them had it that Capt. St. Clair was arrested by 
Connolly and forced to give security to the amount of four 
thousand pounds that he would not attempt to hold another 
court in the territory. (16) This report was apparently 
untrue, for no records can be found to substantiate it. 
However, Aeneas MacKay again came in for his share of 
abuse, for on January 5, 1775, one of his horses was im- 
pressed by Connolly for the use of an express rider. When 
it was returned, on the 10th, much the worse for wear, the 
owner was not even thanked. (17) 

But jail-deliveries seemed to be more the order of the 
day. Early on the morning of February 7th, a squad of 
militiamen, under the leadership of a Benjamin Harrison, 
broke open the door of the Pittsburgh jail with a sledge 
hammer and set free three prisoners. Harrison was 
pleased to announce that it was done at the command of 
Major William Crawford. (18) He further asserted that 
these orders empowered him “to press Horses and what 
was necessary, and to go to Hanna’s Town and to open the 
Gaol and let the Prisoners go out”. This command, also, 
he proceeded to carry out. In the course of the expedition 
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two Pennsylvania constables, Captain James Smith and Ed- 
ward Murray, were apprehended for daring to execute the 
duties of their office. It was reported that the party had 
authority to shoot any Pennsylvania officer who dared to 
oppose them in the execution of these orders. (19) Inthe 
face of such threats the Westmoreland Justices and their 
Sheriff had little heart for carrying out their duties. (20) 

The very next day, between 8 and 9 o’clock, Devereux 
Smith’s home was attacked by a dozen or more armed ruf- 
fians of the militia. Stones were hurled at the building 
and attempts were made to break open the doors and win- 
dows. The bombardment was kept up until midnight, the 
crowd volunteering the information that they were show- 
ing him “what Virginia Boys could do.” Only the fact 
that Smith was armed and determined to resist violence 
committed on his family or himself, prevented them from 
carrying their lawlessness to extremes. (21) 

Disheartened by this abuse, a group of the Pennsy]l- 
vania magistrates penned the following letter to Governor 
Penn, on February 13th: (22 


Sir: 

Our difficulties on account of the Connolly Party is now grown 
to an Extream; all we can do or say in favour of our Privileges from 
Pennsylvania, will not do; the Depositions sent down or transmitted 
to you will, we hope, give you a sense of their very irregular Pro- 
ceedings. We are sorry to have occasion to repeat our Complaints 
so often, but William Crawford Esquire, and Dorsey Penticost, hath 
each opened a Land Office, and assumed the Title of Deputy Sur- 
veyors to execute their Entries. Several surveys they have already 
made. The People in general hath already given up, and what can 
we do to support Government, there now being writs granted for al- 
most every acting officer in this County, and we are every Day ex- 
pecting Confinement. In short, any Person applying for Justice to 
us, may be assured to be arrested by them. James Smith, Capt. was 
taken and bound over to the Virginia Court, for only applying to 
the Laws of Pennsylvania for to have a Bandite of Villians punish- 
ed for pulling down his House. Our Gaol is of no use, the worst 
Raskel is set at Liberty; so we rest with patience waiting for the 
opinion of your Honour, with such Instructions as you. may think 
adequate to our present Difficulties. 

Robt. Hanna 
W. Lochry 
John Carnahan 
Devereux Smith 


For some of the incidents that called forth this mis- 
sive, Connolly cannot be held directly to blame, for he was 
not in Pittsburgh at the time. About the first of February 
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he and Campbell had started for Williamsburgh with a pet- 
ition, which they had had some of the disaffected citizens 
of the village sign, asking the House of Burgesses to lay 
out a town at Pittsburgh. (23) But they had gone only as 
far as Winchester when they learned that Connolly’s “im- 
mediate return to Pittsburgh was indispensably necessary.” 
Before retracing his steps, however, the Major took time, 
on February 9th, to write a letter paying his respects to 
Washington. In this epistle he remarked that Dunmore 
had planned to be in Pittsburgh in the spring in order to 
deal with the Indians personally, but that the “distracted 
affairs of government” would now prevent this, in all prob- 
ability. As this would leave him to manage the negotia- 
tions, he would like to have Washington’s counsel, saying: 
“If I have proper orders how to proceed, everything may 
be extremely well adjusted.” He hoped for an answer and 
opinion by return express, (24) but it is more than likely 
that Washington, as well as Dunmore, was occupied with 
the “distracted affairs of government” early in 1775. 
Nevertheless the great Virginian found time, on February 
25th, to answer the letter. But he did not presume to give 
directions as he judged Lord Dunmore had already done so. 
However, he did hope that every measure would be taken 
to keep the Indians quiet during these trying times. (25) 

Soon after Connolly’s return to Pittsburgh, Robert 
Hanna, as he had expected, and Justice Cavet, were impris- 
oned, February 22nd, for attempting to perform their 
duties. (26) For three months they were held within the 
bounds of the jail, and often threatened with close confine- 
ment. (27) On May 5th Cavet felt impelled to disclose 
their predicament to St. Clair. Said he: “Mr. Hanna and 
myself will at this Court be Confin’d in the Guard-Room of 
Fort Dunmore if We Don’t Give Bail, and God Knows Where 
it Will be in our Power so to Do, for We are informed by 
some of our Friends, that none other will be Exceptable 
but those who will Come in to Open Court and Swear they 
are Worth What Ever Sum is in the Recog’e, and no Doubt 
it will be an Enormous Sum.” He suggested that St. Clair 
send the sheriff with fifty men to release himself and the 
others as there were at the time “but Eighteen Men in the 
Fort.” (28) Hanna and Cavet had cause to feel uneasy, 
for not a single one of their letters to Governor Penn had 
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been answered, and in the meantime their businesses were 
on the verge of absolute ruin. (29) 

Not content with imprisoning the Pennsylvania offi- 
cials, efforts were made to deprive them of their property. 
As a means to this end it was proclaimed that the lands 
lying between Pittsburgh and Ligonier, being in the dis- 
puted district, were held under doubtful titles. To adjud- 
icate the contentions that followed, a jury of twelve men 
was chosen, by the Virginians of course, to not a single one 
of which could the defendants object. Moreover, when 
the cases were tried, the testimony of a defendant’s sworn 
enemies was accepted in good faith by the court. On the 
3rd of May Devereux Smith was dispossessed in this man- 
ner of a tract of land lying to the east of the town, and the 
title declared to be vested in one George Sly. Smith was 
inclined to resist the execution of this decree. According- 
ly, on May 9th, Connolly’s sheriff broke open the door of 
Smith’s house and gave Sly possession. (30) It was prob- 
ably because of this resistance that Smith was seized on 
May 13th, and held for damages to the amount of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at, that he, along with Hanna and Cavet, was facing ab- 
solute ruin. (31) 

But these three men were not alone in their sufferings. 
Others, too, foresaw a state of destitution unless Connolly’s 
activities were stopped. In their extremity they once 
again petitioned Governor Penn. Many of the Comman- 
dant’s misdeeds were cited, and the story of their wrongs 
poured forth. In fine, they assumed that the purpose of 
the Virginians was to bring them to “utter Ruin and De- 
struction, if they by any means Can accomplish their aim, 
for they are not satisfied with imprisoning our persons, (of 
which everyone of us have participated in turn) but Insult 
and Domineer over us, as well in open court as everywhere 
else opportunity serves, they have a Considerable Number 
of Litigious Lawsuits enter’d against everyone of us for 
acting as magistrates by authority from the Government 
of Pennsylvania.” As these lawsuits were incurred as a 
result of the performance of their official duties, they felt 
justified in retaining a lawyer, one John Harvey, for thirty 
pounds, and in asking him to seek payment from the Pro- 
vince. (32) This latter act was taken, perhaps, by way 
of forcing Penn to render them some sort of aid, at least. 
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But the Governor must not be too heavily censured for his 
neglect of his western representatives. At the time he 
was doubtless too much occupied in watching the fever of 
revolt then mounting in the eastern colonies, and in par- 
ticular in the city of Philadelphia, to give much attention 
to the situation in the west. 

It was probably due to his observation of the same 
trend of affairs in the east that Lord Dunmore advised Con- 
nolly to disband his troops, convene the Indians, and devote 
his efforts to persuading the latter to espouse the royal 
cause. In accordance with these instructions, Connolly 
ceased his persecutions of the Pennsylvanians and proceed- 
ed to conciliate the Indians. To attempt to win them to 
the side of the King was a dangerous task inasmuch as the 
Virginia Assembly had deputed a committtee of their own 
to inspect his conduct and to make the redmen see the 
colonial side of the rebellion. As he records: “This was the 
direct contrary to what it was my duty, if possible, to ef- 
fect ; and narrowly as I was watched, I had the happiness to 
succeed in this dangerous and critical undertaking.” Though 
the negotiations lasted a fortnight, he claims that he sent 
the Indians away “perfectly satisfied and informed,” and 
ascribes his success to his “superior knowledge of Indian 
manners and tempers.” (33) 

The story of these negotiations is interesting as well 
as instructive, and hence well worth recounting. On May 
19th an invitation was sent to the Shawnees asking their 
chiefs to come, as soon as possible, to the Forks of the 
Ohio, “so that the Chain of Friendship may be brightened 
and the affairs that were not finally settled with you and 
the Mingoes may be adjusted to our Mutual Satisfaction.” 
On the 20th of May a similar appeal was dispatched to the 
Mingoes; on the 21st, to the Delawares. (34) It is inter- 
esting to observe, in passing, that the Pittsburgh Com- 
mittee of Safety, possibly suspecting Connolly’s motives, 
immediately petitioned Congress to hold a conference, also, 
with the Western tribes at this time. (35) But Connolly 
was before them. 

In response to his request a number of chiefs from the 
Six Nations arrived in Pittsburgh on June 19th. On the 
21st they met the Major at Col. Croghan’s where they per- 
formed their peculiar ceremonies symbolical of wiping their 
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tears away, cleaning their ears, and removing ill feeling 
from their hearts. When these rites were concluded, they 
told Connolly they would see him the next day. (36) 

But when the Indians arrived at the appointed time 
and place, they were surprised to note the absence of the 
Commandant who had been arrested by the Pennsylvanians 
and carried off to Ligonier the evening before. (37) Con- 
nolly himself tells the story of this dramatice incident in 
his Narrative. After due allowance has been made for ex- 
aggeration and self-glorification, it can be accepted as es- 
sentially true: 


Two nights before my intended departure, my servant entered 
my room after midnight, to inform me that an express was just ar- 
rived, with dispatches from Lord Dunmore, and desired admittance. 
I ordered him to be brought in, and immediately a man followed 
my servant in a travelling dress, with a packet in his hand. I drew 
my curtain, received it, and was breaking open the seal, when the vil- 
lain seized me by the throat, presented a pistol at my breast, told 
me I was his prisoner, and, if I offered the least resistance, a dead 
man. I had been so long learning to despise danger, and acquire 
fortitude, that I was not easily to be intimidated. I rightly suspect- 
ed that he had accomplices, so leaping up, I drove the fellow back, 
seized him, and while struggling gave the door a kick, and shut it by 
the spring-lock. I called to my servant for my sword or pistols; but 
to his stupefaction, it is probable, I owe my present existence; for 
though I should have killed my antagonist in self-defense, I should 
have fallen the immediate martyr of revenge. My door was quickly 
burst open by his armed coadjutors, about twenty in number, and the 
contest becoming unequal, I was compelled to submit myself their 
prisoner. I was scarcely allowed time to dress, my servants were 
secured; I was mounted on a horse brought for that purpose, hur- 
ried away, and obliged to ride all night at the risk of my neck, till 
about ten o’clock in the morning, when I found myself at Ligonier, 
fifty-four miles from Pittsburgh. (38) 


There he was held prisoner at the home of St. Clair. Soon 
after his arrival he learned that he was to be sent, as soon 
as possible, to Congress at Philadelphia as an enemy. Thus 
he realized that, if his friends were to be able to effect a 
rescue, the departure must be delayed. Feeling slightly ill, 
he pleaded sickness and was, therefore, allowed to go to bed 
and remain there the rest of that day and the following 
night. (39) During this short stay, his host, St. Clair, 
was unusually kind, but from an ulterior motive, for he 
wished to obtain information. In this he was not particu- 
larly successful, in spite of the liquor he pressed upon his 
prisoner, for Connolly succeeded in deceiving him. Accord- 
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ing to the story the wily Major told, he was to go, with 
some Delaware Chiefs, to England to obtain for them from 
the King a permanent title to the lands on which they were 
then living; and that Lord Dunmore had some design upon 
the islands in the Delaware River, for he had asked him, 
Connolly, to procure all the information he could respect- 
ing them. (40) 

While the Major was feigning illness and deceiving St. 
Clair, his friends were very active. On the day of his cap- 
ture they had met and drafted a very spirited letter to the 
Pittsburgh Committee of Safety, demanding that their 
commander be released. It was signed by all present and 
sent off posthaste (41) to Ligonier, where it arrived the 
next morning just as preparations were being made to es- 
cort their leader to Philadelphia. Connolly relates that two 
horsemen arrived at about the same time, one from Pitts- 
burgh and the other from the mountains, and that the mes- 
sages they bore seemed to disquiet his captors. He did 
not know exactly what the news was, but in passing through 
the kitchen of the “public house,” a maid told him that his 
friends were waiting at Laurel Hill, and that they had 
vowed to kill every man found guarding him and to burn 
down the home of the man responsible for his arrest. Em- 
boldened by this information, Connolly sought out St. Clair 
and prevailed upon him to see that, since it was to the in- 
terest of both to repress civil dissension, it was best to let 
the matter go no further. Thus his release was obtained 
and he was permitted to set out for Pittsburgh. (42) 

But he was not to reach that village so easily. Just 
outside of Ligonier he met his servant who was bringing 
clothing for his master’s journey to Philadelphia. This one 
reported that he had seen several men at Hannastown who 
were evidently plotting mischief. He was not wrong in his 
supposition, for they had not proceeded far on their way 
before they were met by three Pennsylvania magistrates, 
George Wilson, Joseph Spear, and Devereux Smith, (43) 
whom Connolly had previously mistreated. These gentle- 
men, who were accompanied by their sheriff, promptly ar- 
rested the Major “on a writ of twenty thousand pounds 
damages, for having confined their persons.” They wanted 
to return with him to Ligonier but Connolly insisted on 
being taken to Hannastown, as he secretly realized that 
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this would be nearer his home and friends. The latter, 
however, not knowing of his re-arrest, remained quiet for 
two or three days, but when they did hear about his second 
misfortune they were greatly enraged. (44) 

A party of them from around Chartier’s Creek, with 
no authority whatever, hastened to Pittsburgh and seized 
the three officials responsible for their leader’s predicament. 
These they loaded into an old leaky boat and sent them, 
under guard, down the river to Fort Fincastle, at Wheeling, 
to be held as hostages for Connolly’s release. (45) This 
was soon obtained by a letter from the senior magistrate of 
Westmoreland County, presumably St. Clair, which had the 
desired effect, and Connolly was at length allowed to return 
to Pittsburgh where he was met by a great number of his 
sympathizers who were armed and impatiently awaiting 
his coming. (46) 

The three officious magistrates held at Fort Fincastle 
were accordingly released, but this did not mean that the 
Virginians had decided to let the matter drop. On the con- 
trary an unsuccessful attempt was made to carry off the 
Westmoreland sheriff who had served the writ on Connolly. 
Also, the Virginians were careful to let it be known that 
they had warrants for ths arrest of that officer and several 
other officials; and that they, from then on, intended to 
enforce Lord Dunmore’s proclamation in regard to the 
country west of Laurel Hill. Nor were the three men re- 
sponsible for Connolly’s re-arrest forgotten. George Wil- 
son, especially, had to suffer. Even as late as September 
20th, this gentleman “was bound over for aiding, advising, 
and abetting certain disorderly persons, who on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of June last, violently seized and carried 
away Capt. John Connolly from Fort Dunmore, and also ad- 
vising others not to aid the officers of justice, when called 
upon, to apprehend the aforesaid disturbers of the peace. 
He, not appearing, his recognizance was forfeited.” (48) 

All during these disorders, the Indians whom Connolly 
had summoned to confer with him were impatiently await- 
ing his return. Hence, the moment he was free, he re- 
sumed negotiations with them. On June 29th, they were 
once more assembled at Fort Dunmore. With Connolly 
were Alexander McKee, George Croghan, William Craw- 
ford, John Campbell, Alexander Ross, and John Gibson. 
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Connolly made the opening speech, a very pleasing one, 
commending his red friends for their observance of peace 
and asking that this state be continued. He also requested 
that they aid him in securing the attendance of the Shaw- 
nees. The representatives of the Six Nations and Dela- 
wares replied in like tone and agreed to assist him with the 
irreconcilable tribe. Accordingly, on July 1st, another mes- 
sage was dispatched to the Shawnees, stating that their 
arrival had been awaited for some time, and that, if they 
were not coming, they should send word to that effect, for 
the conference could not be prolonged much further as 
some of the Indians already met were bent on returning 
home. (49) 

No reply to this letter having been received on July 
3rd, the date of the next meeting, the Indians present re- 
quested to know how long they would be delayed in waiting 
for their obstinate brethren, but no definite answer could 
be given to this query. Turning to other matters, they 
asked, among other things, that Simon Girty be appointed 
their official interpreter. On the following day Connolly 
took it upon himself to reply. Again he exhorted them to 
continue in peace, to bury their weapons, and to forget the 
rashness and misdeeds of the young men, white and red. 
Then he transmitted Lord Dunmore’s request: “Your 
Brother the Big Knife is desirous that you should acquaint 
your people to refrain from hunting amongst his people 
who are now settling in great numbers on the South side 
of the Ohio until we may have an opportunity of regulating 
their Settlements lest any accidents prejudicial to the peace 
now established should happen.” He finally assured them 
that their request for an official interpreter would be for- 
warded to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for that of- 
ficial’s approval. (50) 

Perceiving with what graciousness their requests were 
received, the Indians, on July 5th, proceeded to press their 
wants. Connolly was reminded that he had once promised 
to appoint a blacksmith to mend their guns and tomahawks, 
as had aforetime been the custom, when they passed up or 
down the River. Also, they would have a person selected 
to regulate their trade at the post to “prevent Impositions 
on us in dealings with you”. Furthermore, they broadly 
hinted that a gift of ammunition would be very gratefully 
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received. In reply, Connolly stated that he had no author- 
ity to appoint a man to regulate trade, but that he felt cer- 
tain that “the Great Man of Virginia” would, as soon as he 
had time, “do everything necessary to satisfy you upon that 
head”. As to the blacksmith, that business, too, was pro- 
perly the affair of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
and he would, therefore, be consulted. Their veiled request 
for ammunition, he apparently forgot. (51) 

On July 6th, Chief White Eyes, speaking for the Dela- 
wares, lauded the peace pact, and pledged the loyalty of 
himself and tribe to “King George our Mutual Father”. 
Chief Killbuck, also of the Delawares, speaking to Connolly, 
said that he was “glad to hear what you said yesterday con- 
cerning our young Peoples hunting on your side of the 
Ohio. You may be assured that we shall comply with it”. 
Connolly answered them, expressing his gratitude for their 
friendly sentiments and promising them the belt they had 
given him would be placed in the hands of the King. But 
before their dispersal he was rather artfully accosted by 
one of the chiefs with these words: “But one thing you 
seem to have forgot which is a little Powder and lead for our 
young men to kill provisions on their way home”. Again 
Connolly evaded a direct answer by saying that he would 
consider the request before he departed. The conferences 
were closed by a speech in the same friendly tenor from the 
Committee of Augusta County (52) which had come to in- 
spect Connolly’s transactions with the Indians. (53) In 
fact the Committee seemed to be well pleased with Con- 
nolly’s diplomacy, for one James Wood, who was also in at- 
tendance, writing, on July 9th, to a friend in Virginia, re- 
cords: “The Committee as well as Major Connolly’s most 
inveterate Enemies all agree that he Conducted this Affair 
in the Most Open and Candid Manner, that it was transact- 
ed in the presence of the Committee and that he laid the 
Governors Instructions on this Occasion before them”. (54) 
In fact it was the general opinion that his peace treaty 
would last, as Connolly was prevented from carrying out 
his nefarious schemes by later being taken into custody by 
the Continental Congress. (55) 

In the foregoing account it has been noted that Con- 
nolly spoke of leaving Pittsburgh. This report had been 
circulating around in the district and it was believed that 
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his reason for contemplating this move was that the Inva- 
sion Law passed by the Virginia Assembly and under which 
his garrison had been kept up, was about to expire. (56) 
The rumor proved to be true, for, when his dealings with 
the Indians were brought to an end, he began to make plans 
for his departure. 

But before setting out he determined to do all that he 
could for the royal cause, because, as he says, of his loyalty 
and “respect for the established form of government”. In 
line with this resolution he had already been instrumental 
in preventing the formation of a Committee of Safety in 
West Augusta County. (57) However, he had even more 
sinister designs in mind. 

According to his own story he gave, a few days before 
leaving the town an entertainment to such of his friends as 
he “could best depend upon”. Most of them were officers 
in the militia or magistrates with influence and wealth. In 
sounding their sentiments he “found them universally en- 
raged against the arbitrary proceedings of the Republican 
party”. Drawing a few of them aside, he proceeded to in- 
form them of his plans. These were evidently approved, 
for “A solemn compact was immediately entered into, stat- 
ing, that if an accommodation did not take place, and I 
could procure the necessary authority to raise men, they 
would, at the risk of life and property, most willingly, en- 
gage to restore the constitutional authority, as far as any 
co-operative measure from that county contribute to so sal- 
utary a design, after which the strictest secrecy was en- 
joined, and the company separated”. (58) It was probably 
Connolly who, asa result of this gathering, composed the list 
of names of Loyalists in Western Pennsylvania which was 
given to the British in 1775. It concluded, among others, 
such prominent men as Alexander McKee, James McKee, 
Alexander Ross and John Campbell. (59) Having done all 
he could to further his cause, Connolly left Pittsburgh on 
July 25th, intent on reporting to Lord Dunmore. (60) 

It is doubtful if many tears were shed over his de- 
parture, unless they were those of his creditors. Alex- 
ander Ross had a_ debt of about seven pounds charged 
against him. It was of old standing, too, having been con- 
tracted July 27, 1774. (61) Connolly may have forgotten 
it, as it was relatively small, but it was brought to his mind 
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when he was sued for that and other debts while in prison 
in Philadelphia. (62) 

Other obligations, of much larger proportions, had been 

provided for, but in no very secure fashion. It would ap- 
pear that he was sorely in need of funds during the sum- 
mer of 1775, for at that time he had borrowed four hundred 
and fifty pounds from John Campbell and Joseph Simon. 
For this loan he had given as security a mortgage on one 
thousand acres of his land lying at the Falls of the Ohio. 
(63) From these friends he had also obtained other sums 
and supplies at various times, and to secure the payment 
thereof had assigned to them his pay as an officer in the 
Virginia Militia. The two creditors, therefore, presented 
their claims to the Virginia Convention on December 18, 
1775, saying that “the Commissioners appointed to settle 
the Accounts of the Militia lately drawn out into actual ser- 
vice, refused to allow them”. (64) A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, and, on January 2, 1776, 
made its report. It found— 
a: i cna that John Connolly on 8th day of June last, executed a bond 
to the Petitioners for the sum of 397£, 11s.0d, Pennsylvania cur- 
rency, the 1st of July, 1776, and that the said Connolly, on the 2d day 
of August last, did assign unto the petitioners his pay as a Captain 
or Major in the service of this Colony, and for sundry articles fur- 
nished the soldiers during that time, and also to settle such accounts 
with the Commissioners, and receive what should be found due to 
him, and come to the following Resolution thereupon... 

Resolved, That the said Petition is reasonable and that the sum 
of 657£. 10s. 1d. ought to be allowed and paid to the said petitioners 
by publick; and that there appears to be due to the petitioners on 
account of the pay of the said John Connolly, as an officer, and for 
other services, the sum of 286£. 13s. 9d., which ought to be allowed 
and paid to the said Petitioners, after deducting what may be due 
to the country from the said Connolly. (66) 

The fact that Connolly had not paid these debts before leav- 
ing Pittsburgh cannot be cited to prove that he was wholly 
lacking in common honesty, for the sheer truth of the mat- 
ter was that he did not have the funds to discharge his ob- 
ligations. It was probably due to these straitened circum- 
stances that he wrote from Winchester—whither he had 
come on his way to the coast—on August Ist, to George 
Rootes, member from West Augusta County to the Vir- 
ginia Convention. In this letter it was observed that he 
had been employed for some time past in transacting the 
Colony’s business with the Indians. The expense of these 
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negotiations had been considerable and so great that his 
pay as a militia officer would not cover it. Moreover, the 
conference had so fully occupied his time that he had to “re- 
linquish every other pursuit”. He would, therefore, fully 
appreciate any reimbursement which the Convention might 
see fit to make. However, he went on, “Pecuniary acknow- 
ledgment alone would be very unsatisfactory to my mind, 
did it not also bespeak the care of the Government which I 
have faithfully served, & must therefore silence effectually, 
the slanderous tongues of the ungenerous”. (67) 

Another portion of this same letter deserves to be 
quoted. But in reading it, one must bear in mind that the 
purpose of the entire communication was to persuade the 
Virginia Convention to pay him for his services. 


It has been diligently propagated thro’ this Country that I, as a 
Ministerial Tool, would be extremely sollicitous to forward their de- 
signs; & should be ready to support every measure which Lord Dun- 
more might recommend to me, I have only to assure you that such 
insinuations are malicious, & far foreign to truth; & that no person 
would sooner shun an act, which must draw down upon Him the cen- 
sure of His Countrymen than myself; & altho’ gratitude, & honor call 
upon me to testify upon all occasions, the good offices which I exper- 
ienced from His Excellency Lord Dunmore, yet you may be satisfied 
that such impression should operate no farther upon me, than it 
ought to do, & that I justly distinguish between a ministerial officer, 
& a Friend, a Gentleman in a private character. (68) 


In the light of both his previous and later actions, these 
words would seem to constitute a deliberate falsehood. 
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Some Old Trails and Roads of Western 
Pennsylvania with Special Reference 
to Clarion County 


By Rev. George J. Reid 


In these splendid, smooth, hard-surfaced highways, in 
the Keystone State, over which one can spin between wide- 
ly separated points with a speed and comfort undreamed of 
before the motor-car revolutionized travel and transformed 
roads, it is interesting to go back a generation or two when, 
as many of us remember, we toiled in horse-drawn vehicles 
over the frequent hills of Pennsylvania, by dirt roads, with 
more or less—generally less—grading, worked once or twice 
a year by the township, rough stony on the steep stretches, 
and alternating with rare intervals, between dust and mud. 

And yet these ways were a great improvement over 
those which the pioneers opened painfully through the end- 
less forest, and struggled over as best they could. Still 
further back in time, rare Indian paths, the original ances- 
tors of the modern highway, were the only means of com- 
munication through the vast wooded wilderness that west- 
ern Pennsylvania once was. Over these, beside the red 
man himself, bold and hardy traders with the Indians pene- 
trated the wilds with their horses and packs, from frontier 
settlements. It is the purpose of this paper to speak of 
certain of these pathways, and pioneer roads well-nigh for- 
gotten by the very oldest survivors of the earlier times, and 
even by them known, if at all, only sectionally, and not as 
a whole. 

The Chinklacamoose Trail and Others 


Starting at the West Branch of the Susquehannah, at 
the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, an ancient Indian path, 
known in pioneer records as the Chinklacamoose, reached 
the waters of the Allegheny at Venango (Franklin), 
through the vast and savage intervening wilderness. It 
took off over the main ridge of the Alleghenies from Bald 
Eagle’s Nest, near Milesburg, Center county, passed Snow- 
shoe, and turning west came to Chinklacamoose, once an 
Indian village, where Clearfield now stands; thence it struck 
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in the Redbank at the point which at an early date became 
Port Barnett, near Brookville. Its course from there to 
the Clarion must have closely paralleled, and probably was 
sometimes identical with the variously named turnpike, 
which has become part of the Lakes-to-Sea highway. There 
are indications that the trail crossed the river at Clugh’s 
Ripple, between Strattanville and Clarion; thence by the 
site of Clarion Furnace on Little Toby, northwest to the 
Indian village of Venango. A southern branch of this 
path, leaving Chinklacamoose, and going by Punxsutawney, 
joined the Allegheny river not far above Kittanning. 

The first white man who is known to have traveled 
over the trail was Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian of 
Bethlehem, and a sort of lay missionary. The year was 
1758. The French and Indian war was at a crisis, and at 
the instance of the Proprietary Council of Pennsylvania he 
undertook the arduous and perilous journey, accompanied 
by a few Indians, with the object of winning the tribes on 
the Allegheny to the English and Colonial side. Post kept 
a brief, rude journal, and in it he notes that he crossed “the 
big river Tobeco,,” that is, the Clarion, “Tobeco” apparent- 
ly being the Indian original of ‘““Toby’s creek.” 

The Senecas and Muncies of the upper Allegheny nat- 
urally used this trail in their occasional raids on settlements 
in central Pennsylvania. In 1781 Seneca Indians captured 
two children, George Rote and his sister Rhody, at their 
home at Mifflinburg, Union Country. After some time 
peace was proclaimed, the separated children were freed, 
and met at the site of Clarion Furnace or Penn Mills, 
whence they returned home together, doubtless by the 
Chinklacamoose trail, as far as Center county. This inci- 
dent is related in Linn’s Annals of the Buffalo Valley, and 
vouched for by an informant who traveled afoot through 
the present Clarion county at an early date, and was very 
accurate as to facts. Chinklacamoose trail next emerges 
into history as the route followed in 1788 from Sunbury to 
French Creek by the little band of intrepid pioneers who 
founded Meadville, namely, David and John Mead, Stophel 
Seiverling, James Miller, Cornelius Van Horn, and two Ran- 
dolph brothers. 

Over it, too, came in 1797 Joseph Barnett, from Lycom- 
ing county, the first pioneer of Jefferson county. At Port 
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Barnett on the Redbank, then called Sandy Lick Creek the 
path was intersected by one from the Indiana county set- 
tlements to the Indian towns on the upper Allegheny, near 
the site of Tionesta. Probably this was the “path leading 
to Cus-cushing” which Colonel Brodhead took and to which 
he refers in his report of his punitive expedition of 1779, 
with 600 men from Fort Pitt, against Indian towns in the 
present Warren county, and which led him “through a coun- 
try too inaccessible to be described.” 

Next in the broken and tiny stream of emigration into 
the wild west, by the old trail, comes in 1801 the group of 
Center county colonists of what is new Clarion county, the 
Clovers, Youngs, Potters, etc., who settled in what became 
Clarion township, but was then an unorganized part of the 
new county of Armstrong. Judge Clover, an_ excellent 
authority, in Caldwell’s Historical Atlas of Clarion County, 
gives an intimate picture of the caravan threading the 
forest solitudes, “the women and children mounted upon 
horses, the cooking utensils, farming implements, such as 
hoes, axes, plows, and shovels together with bedding and 
provision, placed in what was called pack-saddles; while 
following on foot were the men with their guns upon their 
shoulders, ready to take down any small game that might 
cross their path, which would go toward making up their 
next meal.” 

There was another Indian trail, from the south which 
guided pioneers into the future Clarion county, at an equally 
early date, and in two or three instances, earlier. This 
pathway’s history is obscure and scant; what the writer 
knows of it has been gathered from scattered items and in- 
ferences in backwoods lore. It led from Blair, Westmore- 
land, and Indiana counties to Venango (Franklin), and 
may be called the Frankstown-Venango trail, although the 
southern portion of it consisted really of two converging 
branches of the better known Kittanning path. It crossed 
the Redbank at the mouth of Town Run (so called from a 
prehistoric Indian village on the Armstrong county side), 
and intersected the Clarion at Bullock’s Ford, near Callens- 
burg. It was doubtless by this forest path that Absalom 
Travis, the very first settler of Clarion county, coming 
about 1792 from the Black Lick settlement in Indiana coun- 
ty, found his way into the virgin wilderness, and hewed 
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out a home in what is now the southeast corner of Monroe 
township. It was by the same that two of the three ear- 
liest groups of colonists, also crossed the stream known to 
the Indians as the Lycamahoning, to the first settlers as 
Sandy Lick Creek, and now as the Redbank. 1801 is a 
notable date in the annals of Clarion county. The Center 
county emigrants arrived then. Likewise from the vicinity 
of New Alexandria, Westmoreland county, the Henrys, 
Shields, and others, who settled along Leatherwood creek, 
and in the same year, three Guthrie brothers and William 
Maffet, James Maguire, with their families and a few others 
left their homes at New Derry, in old Westmoreland, picked 
their way over this Venango trail, and striking northeast 
from it to a point about a mile east of where Strattanville 
now stands, found provisional shelter amidst the woods, in 
a cabin which the Gutheries and Maffet had built the pre- 
vious year. They were quite near the location of the Cen- 
ter county group, but in the thick forest the two little set- 
tlements were for a while unaware of each other’s exist- 
ence. 
The Bald Eagle-Waterford State Road 


This was the first highway in the district covered by 
Clarion, Jefferson, and Clearfield counties; also in Craw- 
ford and northern Venango, unless the early well-beaten 
track along French creek between Franklin and Waterford 
be called one. 

As early as 1793 the Assembly provided for a commis- 
sion to lay out a road from Reading to the fine natural har- 
bor of Presque Isle, later Erie, in the newly acquired tri- 
angle on Lake Erie. Accordingly in the same year Gover- 
nor Mifflin appointed Gen. William Irvine, a Revolutionary 
soldier, Andrew Ellicott, a prominent surveyor, and Col. 
John Wilkins. But the Indians of the northwest were 
such a menace that it was not till after Wayne’s decisive 
campaign of 1794 that it became practicable to undertake 
any surveying. Even then the first commissioners and 
their assistants were protected by a company of state mil- 
itia. 

After Ellicott and Irvine had surveyed the triangle 
and laid out Erie, Waterford at Fort La _ Boeuf, 
and Franklin, in 1795, they turned their attention 
to the projected road, and opened a bridle path from 
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Waterford to the Allegheny river, but on a more northern 
course than the one eventually adopted. This done, the 
commissioners resigned, and the undertaking lapsed till it 
was revived by the Legislature of 1796 passing an act for 
the survey of a road from Bald Eagle’s Nest in Center coun- 
ty to Erie. Bald Eagle was not a bird but an Indian war- 
rior, and the nest was his wigwam or lodge, which was 
fixed in the valley which took his name, at the point where 
the Chinklacamoose trail turned northwest to ascend the 
mountains. The location is occupied by the old town of 
Milesburg, about two miles down the valley from Belle- 
fonte. The new commissioners were still Irvine and Elli- 
cott, but this time Andrew Irvine and Joseph Ellicott. 

By 1799 the road was marked to the Allegheny through 
a wilderness which had as its only haven Clover’s tavern, 
on the Susquehanna, where Curwensville now is, and the 
log homestead of Joseph Barnett on the Redbank, which 
was aptly known as Port Barnette, east of “Toby’s creek” 
the route followed pretty closely the old trail. 

Another act of the Legislature, in 1799, empowered 
the governor to contract for the opening of the road to the 
Allegheny, and for the laying out and continuation of it to 
“Le Boeuf or Waterford.” Though the state may have 
opened the road, it was completed under contracts let by 
the commissioners, of the counties through which it passed, 
and doubtless these counties paid for the work. The cut- 
ting through of the highway westward, at least as far as 
the Allegheny river, was not finished till about 1806. We 
have seen that when the Center county band migrated to 
the present Clarion county in 1801 the old trail had not yet 
developed into a road. On the other hand we find Alex- 
ander McNaughton, the pioneer of Highland township also 
from Center County, settled on the state road in 1806. It 
was not built between the Allegheny and Clarion till about 
1812, as appears from minutes of the commissioners of 
Venango county. The Howell map of Pennsylvania, 1811, 
shows it in its entire length and it had reached a stage of 
completion a few years later that enabled state militia 
units to march to and fro over it between the central parts 
of the state and Erie during the war of 1812. A cabin 
within the limits of Washington Township was built as a 
rude shelter for sick and disabled soldiers. 
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This wilderness highway crossed the Clarion by ford 
or ferry at the point still known as State Road Ripple, be- 
tween Millcreek and Highland townships, passed the lone 
settlements of McNaughton (1806; Helen Furnace), John 
Vogelbacher (1820; Lucinda), and George Kapp, Christian 
Hemlen, and John Siegwarth (1815; Fryburg.) Continu- 
ing northwest it struck the Allegheny river not far below 
the site of Tionesta, and crossed the river at a ferry kept 
by Alexander Holman, an early settler there. Keeping its 
northwest direction the road approached, but did not touch 
Oil Creek—its original name—close to where Titusville now 
covers the large flat, which was occupied early by the im- 
provement of a man named Titus, but did not contain a 
village till about 1820. The petroleum wealth of this reg- 
ion was yet far from discovery when the state road was put 
through. A little to the northeast of Titusville, the road, 
still a thoroughfare there, leads on the plateau through the 
“Sloan settlement,” a once flourishing little community of 
Catholic farmers, who back in the ’20’s built a little church 
on it, which still stands. The road formed an arc to the 
large bend of the creek between Titusville and Centerville, 
and crossed at or near the latter point. About twenty-five 
miles northeast of this it came to its terminus, the village 
of Waterford, Erie county, the site of Fort Le Boeuf, made 
historic by the errand of young George Washington to the 
French commandant there in 1753, to protest in the name 
of Virginia against the French occupation of the Ohio and 
Allegheny valley. Between Waterford and the new town 
of Erie there was a road which had been built at an early 
date by the French to connect Forts Presque Island and Le 
Boeuf. 

Much of this old state road is still in use, at least in 
Clarion county. The writer, and presumably also the read- 
ers of this article, would be interested to learn just what 
course it follows between Port Barnett, or at least between 
the Clarion-Jefferson line and State road ripple, and for 
that matter beyond the river, too; and if anywhere it is 
identical with the “turnpike.” 

To complete the article on the State Road, a word 
should be said about Pit Hole, which is a point on it in Ven- 
ango county, about half way between Holman’s (also spell- 
ed Holeman’s) Ferry three miles below Tionesta, and Ti- 
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tusville. Pit Hole, named from the creek, is one of the for- 
gotten places which belong to the romance of the first oil 
region. Oil was discovered there in the middle sixties, and 
as some of the wells produced between 500 and 1000 bar- 
rels, a town sprang up which enjoyed a tremendous boom, 
and then withered away. Today scarcely a vestige of the 
once famous Pit Hole City remains. 


The Earliest Local Roads and Postoffices 


Quite early in the last century, two roads were opened 
in the Clarion district. One was from the vicinity of what 
is now Strattonville, via approximately the sites of Reids- 
burg, Curllsville, and Callensburg, to Graham’s Landing, 
connecting by ferry across the Allegheny with Parker’s 
Mill, later Lawrenceburg, later Parker’s Landing. This 
road intersected another from Watterson’s Ferry on the 
same river, at the mouth of Redbank creek, to the Clarion 
at Gardner’s Ferry, at the mouth of Beaver creek, thence 
up to the head of that stream and farther, till it met a 
branch from the state road to Franklin, which branch was 
about as old as the state road itself. The present Sligo- 
Canoe Ripple—Edenburg—Kossuth road is practically the 
same thoroughfare. This north and south road afforded a 
horseback mail route between Kittanning and Meadville, 
but there was no service on it within the limits of Clarion 
county. It was otherwise with a route which is identical in 
large part with what is known as the Watterson road, as 
it led from Watterson’s Ferry via what are now Rimers- 
burg, Sligo, Curllsville, Reidsburg, Strattonville. The post- 
offices, beginning at the south, were Maple Grove, moved 
to Pinksville, which became a part of Rimersburg then, 
Stoner’s store (probably the first in the county), a mile 
south of Curllsville, then Hulingsburg, a mile above Reids- 
burg, named for an ex-paymaster in the war of 1812, from 
Franklin, who planned a salt works at “Hulinsburg,” and 
bored for salt water, but disappeared in 1818 or 719 when 
he was threatened with arrest for having defaulted with 
government money. The terminal postoffice was another 
abortive place, Roseburg, sometimes, curious to say, called 
Clarion, which was a mile or so east of Strattonville, on the 
Millcreek road, and was laid out by Josiah Guthrie. The 
postoffice and prospective town was named in honor of Dr. 
Robert H. Rose, general agent for the Bingham lands, 
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whose residence was at Silver Lake, Susquehanna county. 
The Roseburg postoffice was opened in 1818 or the next 
year. When Strattonville was started, in 1828, the post- 
office was transferred there, and Roseburg-Clarion, a town 
that never was, passed into oblivion. 

These little backwoods postoffices got their saddle-bag 
mail about once a week. The route was very extensive, 
taking in Greensburg, Indiana, Kittanning, Lawrenceburg, 
and Freeport. Those who got their mail at the office at 
Sloan’s Gap on the route between Kittanning and Olean, 
had to be satisfied with a service every two weeks, which 
brings us to 

The Olean Road 


This was a state road, and its survey was ordered by 
the Legislature in 1819, from Kittanning by the nearest 
and best route to the northern state line, “on a direction to 
the village of Hamilton, on the Allegheny river, in the 
township of Olean, in the state of New York.” Hamilton 
evidently was the original name of the city of Olean. In 
1821 the state appropriated $8000 to open this road as sur- 
veyed, and the commissioners appointed for Armstrong 
county were David R. Lawson, of Lawsonham, always prom- 
inent in early surveying matters, and James Cochran, of 
the vicinity of Kingsville, both now within Clarion county. 
The road was to be maintained by the counties through 
which it passed. It crossed in a northwest direction the 
counties of Armstrong, including then southern Clarion 
county, Jefferson, including then the eastern part of Forest 
and the western of Elk, where the road touched the mouth 
of Millstone creeks thence northeast through Smethport, 
to the state line. 

Then Olean road is historically an enigma. It is hard 
to see a reason for its existence so early. With the excep- 
tion of a few spots in northern Armstrong county, all the 
region through which it passed was wild and unsettled in 
1821. In fact Jefferson and McKean counties were still only 
on paper; though long erected, they were not organized 
till 1824. When opened and for some years later, the road 
did not touch a single point worthy the name of a village 
between Kittanning and Olean. If it was intended to open 
up the country, it did not prove much of a success. It did 
not pay to keep it up, and became in places overgrown with 
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brush or clogged by windfalls. Day, in his Historical Col- 
lections, writing on Jefferson county, about 1841, notes 
“North of turnpike, however, this road has been suffered to 
be closed by windfalls, and is not now used.” 

The Olean road centers Clarion county at the mouth 
of Leatherwood creek, where there has been a bridge over 
Redbank as long as the oldest inhabitant remembers. It 
follows up Leatherwood by Rockville and Brinkerton, thence 
through Sloan’s Gap, Frogtown, Kingsville, and crosses the 
turnpike at Corsica, which owes its existence to the inter- 
section of these roads. 


The Waterford and Susquehanna Turnpike 


It is safe to say that the Bald Eagle and Waterford 
state road never was a popular route, for several reasons. 
Rough construction, no bridges over the larger streams, and 
bad maintenance, made it impassable much of the time for 
anything but horse and foot transportation. It passed 
through an extremely sparsely-settled and townless region, 
leaving the growing villages of Franklin and Meadville far 
to the west. So, scarcely was it finished when a demand 
for a better and more “civilized” route led to the incorpora- 
tion by the Legislature of 1812 of two turnpikes to form a 
continuous road between the northern and central portions 
of the state. The western one was to begin at Waterford, 
and, passing via Meadville and Franklin, end at the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, at the mouth of Anderson 
creek, Clearfield county, which is the location of Curwens- 
ville. The eastern was to begin there and lead to North- 
umberland by way of Bellefonte. As a matter of fact, as 
a stage route, the road ended at Bellefonte, and was often 
called the Bellefonte and Meadeville turnpike. The incor- 
porating act called for an “artificial” road, but there is no 
evidence that it was ever piked anywhere. 

As the war of 1812 interfered with the execution of 
the project, the Assembly twice passed a bill extending the 
time. It was not surveyed till 1818. The surveyor of the 
western half was John Sloan, Jr., who had been sheriff of 
Armstrong county, but later lived in Jefferson, it seems. It 
was he who laid out Clarion Borough, much later. Clearing 
and grading began in 1819, and the road was finished in 
1822. The work was let to various contractors in sections 
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of from ten to twenty miles. The bridge over the Clarion, 
a single arch, was built by Moore of Northumberland in 
1821. As soon as five miles of the road were completed, toll 
gates were put up to help defray expenses. But it was not 
necessary to make an entirely new road all the way, for 
between the site of Brookville and Curwenville, a distance 
of over thirty-five miles, the state road was utilized. At 
least this is the conclusion I draw from the fact that Tan- 
ner’s map of Pennsylvania, dated 1825, shows only one road 
between those points. Also much of the state road between 
Milesburg and Phillipsburg was used. From Curwenville 
the highway led via Phillipsburg and Milesburg to Belle- 
fonte, where it connected with other turnpikes so that from 
about 1825 one could travel by stage all the way from Phil- 
adelphia to Erie. Clearfield was off the line till about 1840, 
when a loop was made from Phillipsburg, which took it in, 
and rejoined the original route at Curwensville. 

The first stage line was established in November, 1824, 
between Bellefonte and Erie, by Robert Clark, of Clark’s 
Ferry, Dauphin county. The quaint, gaily painted coaches, 
with four horses with relays for teams and drivers, began 
their fifty year career on this line with a tri-weekly service, 
which later became daily. One relay was at Corbett’s (Cor- 
sica) and another at Berlin’s. That was before Brookville 
and Clarion existed. A traveler from Bellefonte to Frank- 
lin, in 1825, would see the villages of Milesburg, Phillips- 
burg and Curwensville, and the hamlet of Port Barnett, then 
nothing but three or four taverns at wide intervals, and a 
couple of rustic postoffices; no Reynoldsville, no Brookville 
or Strattonville, no Clarion or Shippenville. In 1840 a little 
section of the turnpike became the Main Street of the brand- 
new county seat of the new county of Clarion, and the Wat- 
erford and Susquehanna turnpike was an important factor 
in the location of the town. The picturesque stage coaches 
held on, at least between Brookville and Franklin, till 1872. 
In 1883 the turnpike between Shippenville and Franklin 
was abandoned by the owners; in 1894 the sections between 
Shippenville and Brookville were given up to the townships. 
Very few of the old turnpikes paid dividends but they ren- 
dered necessary service to the public, at moderate charges. 

In the preparation of these articles, which have now 
ended, I have received valuable help from Hon. A. B. Reid 
of Pittsburgh, and Mr. J. M. Owens of Clarion. 
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426—Old Map 
Pittsburgh 1795 giving the location of property owners, Fort 
Duquesne and Fort Pitt. 





1 —Peter Audrian—Smithfield & Cherry Sts., 

2 —James Ross—Smithfield & Cherry Sts., 

3 —Henderson’s Ferry—“Hogg’s Pond”. 

4*—Morrow’s Green Tree Tavern—Market & Wood Sts., 

5*—Adamson Tannehill—Market & Wood Sts., 

6 —Samual Ewalt—Market & Water Sts., 

7 —John Ormsby—Chancery Lane & Ferry Sts., 

8 —Samual Sample’s Tavern where Washington stopped 
in 1770 and pronounced it a very good house—Ferry & 
Water Sts., 

9*—John Neville—Ferry & Water Sts. 

10*—Isaac Craig—Redoubt Alley & Water St., 

11 —Redoubt. This work was built by Col. Grant 1765. Prior 
to the Revolution a log addition was made to it and 
was converted into a very comfortable dwelling. John 
Neville occupied it after the Whiskey Insurrectien 
until he bought No. 9 in this Map. 

12 —Boat Yard—Short & First Sts., 

13*—Ab. Kirkpatrick—Short & Water Sts., 

14*—James O’Hara—Water & West Sts., 

15 —Old Fort Pitt, a slight work composed of pickets with 
a shallow and narrow ditch, was hastily thrown up in 
Winter 1758 for the reception of 220 men. 

16 —Fort Pitt, built in the summer of 1759 by Gen. Stan- 
wix. Capt. Gordon was probably the engineer who super- 
intended the work. Washington visited this place in 
1770 and in his journal of the 17th Oct. mentions that 
the sides next to the country are of brick and the 
others stockade. The brick alluded to were those in the 
wall which supported the rampart. The rest was not 
merely a stockade but included also a rampart of 
earth thrown up, but being unsupported by a wail 
assumed its natural slope. 
a—Barracks b—Commandant’s House c—Store House. 
d—Powder Magazine e—Casemate completed. h__ 
Store house for flour. g—Wells with pumps. h— 
Sally port. In this southeast bastion Capt. Gordon 
placed two magazines. A single stone magazine was 
erected in their place afterward. 

17 —Fort Duquesne built 1754 by Col. Contreocur, destroyed 
1758. i.ii—mHornwork; was a mere picket work to pro- 
tect the storehouses and cabins. 

18 —Redoubt. 

19 —Col. Wm. Butlers widow—Marbury & Penn Sts., 

20 —Gen. Richard Butlers widow—Marbury — Penn Sts., 

21 —John Scull’s, where the first newspaper published west 
of the Allegheny Mountains was printed—Market & 
First Sts. 
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22 —Watson’s Tavern—Market & First Sts., 

23 —Judge Brackenridge—Market Street. 

24 —Alexander Addison—Smithfield & Second Sts., 

25 —Jean Marie—Fourth & Grant Sts., 

26*—Gen. John Wilkins—Wood & Third Sts., 

27 —Chas. Richard (colored) kept a good tavern—Ferry & 


Second Sts., 


28*—Maj. John Irwin—Liberty & Third Sts., 

29*—John Gibson, the bearer of Logan’s speech to Lord Dun- 
more—Ferry & Third Sts., 

30 —Benj. Richard (col’d)—Chancery Lane. 

31 —John Wilkins Esq.—Fourth & Wood Sts., 

32 —Irwin’s Hall, where the courts of Allegheny County 


were held—Market 


Street. 


33 —Black Bear Hotel—Market & Fifth Sts., 

34 —Wm. Cecil—Liberty & Pitts. Sts., 

35 —Dr. Nath. Bedford—Liberty & Irvine Sts., 

36 —First Presbyterian Church—Wood & Sixth Sts., 

37 —Battle-ground where Major Grant was defeated. Sept. 


15, 1758—Grant Street. 


38 —Market-house—Market & Second Sts., 

39 —Jail, log house—Market & Fourth Sts., 

40 —Fort Fayette, commanded by Col. Wm. Butler, 1794. 
a—Block-house, two stories, six-sided. 


b—Powder magazine. 


c—Officers’ Quarters, brick, two stories. 
d—Barracks, two stories, hewn logs. 


e—F lag-staff. 


f-—-Salient angle, northwest. 
h—Angle, northeast bastion. 


i—Guard-house. 


k—Southeast bastion. 


Located—Hand & Liberty Sts., & Allegheny River— 


U. S. Wharf. 


41 —James Robinson—Franklin Road & Allegheny River. 
42 —J. Lichtenberger—Smoky Island—on Ohio River. 
43 —General Wayne’s stable—Sukes Run on Monongahela 


River. 


44 —General Wayne’s Headquarters, 1792—West & Second 


Sts., 


45 —First Post Office. 


G. Adams, first Postmaster—Re- 


doubt Alley & First Street. 

46 —John Johnston—Chancery Lane — First Street. 

47 —Sand Bar, Buckwheat grown in 1795—Between the 
Ohio and Monongahela Rivers. 


A draught of Fort Duquesne, 
the first Fort Pitt, and Fort 
Pitt, was made by R. Ratzer in 
1761, afterward given to George 
III and by George IV present- 
ed to the BritishMuseum. A 
copy was made in 1830 by W. 
Cowan for the Hon. Pi. Biddle 
of Pittsburgh. 
References 

Those marked thus * were 
Officers of the Revolution. 


A sketch of the brick redoubt 
built near Fort Pitt 1764, by 
Col. Bouquet and of the addi- 
tion made to it by Turnbull 
Marmie & Co. in 1783 after the 
Town of Pittsburgh was sur- 
veyed and laid out by order 
of T. Francis Esq., Attorney 
for John Penn, May 31, 1784, 
by George Woods. 
Presented by 
Wm. Howard Smith. 
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427—Pantograph 
used by George Woods in laying out Pittsburgh, 1784. 
It is due to this survey of the Manor of Pittsburgh that al- 
most all titles to real estate within the city of Pittsburgh are 
derived originally from the Penns, while all the titles in the 
city of Allegheny originate from the Commonwealth. In 1779 
the Penn lands, except the manors, were confiscated by the 
Commonwealth (the Penns having sided with England during 
the War of the Revolution,) which allowed them, however, 
one hundred and thirty pounds sterling, money of Great Britain, 
for their divested holdings. The first sale of these lands was 
made in January, 1784, to Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard, 
and including the ground, about three acres, between Fort 
Pitt and the Alegheny river. Under the supervision of Tench 
Francis, agent for the Penns, a survey was made by George 
Woods, of Bedford, an experienced surveyor, and Thomas 
Vickroy, his assistant, who left the following deposition re- 
garding it; 
“I assisted George Woods, to lay out the town of Pittsburgh. 
He requested me to go with him as a surveyor and employed 
me in that capacity to lay out the town of Pittsburgh and to 
divide the Proprietary Manor into out lots and farms. We 
arrived at Pittsburgh in the month of May, 1784, and the 
first thing we did was to circumscribe the ground where he 
intended to lay a town out. We began up about where Grant 
street now is on the bank of the Monongahela, and proceeded 
down the Monongahela according to the meanderings of the 
river to its junction with the Alegheny river, then up the 
Allegheny on the bank, keeping on the bank to a certain dis- 
tance up to about Washington street, from thence to Grant’s 
Hill, thence along Grant’s Hill to the place of beginning. I 
made a draugh of it in Mr. Wood’s presence, throwing it into 
a large scale to see how it would answer to lay it out in lots 
and streets. After that there was a good deal of conversation. 
And the ground was viewed by Mr. Woods and the persons 
who lived at that place to fix on the best plan to lay out the 
town with the greatest convenience. There had been lots 
laid out before, as I understand, called Military lots said to be 
laid out by Mr. Campbell. There are four blocks on the plan 
contained between Market street and Ferry street. Water 
street and Second street, Mr. Woods expressed a desire to 
remodel those streets and lots so as to make them larger, 
especially Market street. A number of the inhabitants had 
small houses on these lots as they were laid out, these persons 
remonstrated and objected and gathered in a body together 
and would not have it done, saying it would destroy their 
property. Mr. Woods having procured a pole and a great 
number of locust pins for the purpose of measuring and stak- 
ing off lots and streets, we then went to Samuel Ewalt’s 
house, which stood at what is now the corner of Market and 
Water streets. Then we took the range of Water street from 
some houses that then stood on the bank of the Monongahela 
river, viz: Ormsby’s, Galbraith’s and others, then measured 
below Ewalt’s some distance, perhaps as far as the Military 
lots and laid them out and staked them. We then returned 
and began at Ewalt’s and measured up the river on Water 
street to Wood street, (Wood street was named for this prom- 
inent surveyor) which we laid out sixty feet wide running 
it from Water street parallel with Market street through to 
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Liberty st., we then laid out the blocks between Wood and 
Market sts., through from Water st., to Liberty street. We 
then measured up Water st., to Smithfield st., which we also 
laid out from Water st., through to Liberty st., sixty feet 
making it parallel with Wood st., and then proceeded to lay 
out the blocks between Smithfield and Wood sts. From 
Smithfield we went on to lay out Cherry alley making it 
twenty feet wide and running it from Water st., to Liberty 
parallel with Smithfield st., then laid out the block of lots 
between Smithfield st., Cherry alley through from Water to 
Liberty sts.. We then proceeded to Grant st., which we laid 
out sixty feet wide making it parallel with Cherry alley, then 
laid out the block of lots between Cherry alley and Grant 
st., We ran Grant st., through from Water st., to Liberty, 
making it end on Liberty street. It was the last street we 
laid out on that side of Liberty. We made Market and Water 
sts., the bases of the blocks of survey south of Liberty st., we 
finished all the surveying and laying out lots on that side of 
Liberty st., before we proceeded to the other side. In making 
the survey of lots between Liberty and the Allegheny river 
we commenced at Marbury st., and worked on up until we 
finished at Washington st., which was sixty feet wide. We 
made Washington st., to run toward the Alegheny river to 
Liberty st., when it ‘ended. We ran no outside lines either 
on Washington or Grant sts., we staked off the lots and 
marked them then left sixty feet for those streets outside. 
We completed the work in June, 1784. In laying out the lots 
we might have missed an inch or so. We did not leave an 
inch knowingly. And further deponent saith not. 
Thomas Vickroy 
Assistant to George Woods. 
Surveyor. 


Pantograph 
Loaned to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
by Mrs. Harvey Childs, 
Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE FLAG 


(Emblem cf the Westmoreland-Fayette County Branch) 


The adoption of the Hannastown Declaration ef Independence, May 16, 1775, 
resulted in the formation of a regiment to enforce its provisions. The pioneer regi- 
ment was commanded by Colonel John Prostor, first sheriff of Westmoreland county 
and adopted the unique but suggestive Rattlesrake Flag. 

Above is the monogram “J. P”’ and below it the letters “I. B. W. C. P.”, which 
means John Proctor, First Battalion, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 




















History House, West Overton 


HISTORY HOUSE, WEST OVERTON 


The Overholt homestead, West Overtcn, a landmark 
notable in Western Pennsylvania as the birthplace of Henry 
Clay Frick, manufacturer and philanthropist, was dedicated 
to historic uses Saturday, June 16th, 1928, when it was 
fermally opened as the Westmoreland-Fayette County 
Branch of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Henceforth this old homestead will be known as the “His- 
tory House, West Overton” and it will be maintained as a 
memorial to those pioneers who with pen and plough and 
sword won the wilderness to civilization. In it will be col- 
lected and displayed relics of the early settlers and docu- 
ments important in the history and the industrial and civic 
development of southwestern Pennsylvania. 























Ceremonies at the Dedication. 


The establishment cf History House was conceived 
and made possible through the generous support of Mr 
Frick’s daughter, Miss Helen Clay Frick. Her purposes 
are set forth in letter which she addressed to Mr. William 
H. Stevenson, President of the Historical Society, which 
was read by him at the dedicatory exercises. The letter 
follows: 


In making provision for the foundation of the Westmore- 
larnd-Fayette Ccunties Branch of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, I earnestly hope that the Historical House may 
help to stimulate interest in the splendid eariy history of this 
locality. I should be very happy if this Branch would sponsor 
the further erection of tablets or markers in commemoration of 
historical events and deeds cf valor in the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods, and encourage the preservation of the few re- 
maining relics of these days. 

The names of Henry Bouquet, Arthur St. Clair and Albert 
Gallatin, among so many others are identified with this regior. 
we can be very proud of them, but so far, very little has been 
done to perpetuate their memory. Could the Westmoreland- 
Fayette Branch be the depository for the old documents relating 
to these men, it would become a shrine of real importance to 
students of American History. 

With every good wish for the permanent success of this 
new Branch, believe me 





Sincerely yours, 
Helen C. Frick 








More than five hundred persons attended the dedica- 
tion which took place on the lawn of the old homestead on 
a lovely June afternoon. In the gathering were childhood 
playmates of Mr. Frick and men who had been his long- 
time friends and business associates. President Stevenson 
presided and the invocation was made by the Rev. Robert C. 
Betts of Latrobe, Pa. The speakers were Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission; Capt. Frederic A. Godcharles, director of the State 
Library and Museum, Harrisburg; Mr. R. T. H. Halsey of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City; J. M. 
Boucher, Esq., of Greensburg, and Hon. Edmond H. Rep- 
pert, of Uniontown, president of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
County Branch. The other officers are John M. Lynch, 
Greensburg Vice President ;Clay F. Lynch, Greensburg Sec- 
retary. The Executive Commtitee consists of Judge Rep- 
pert, Mr. Lynch, Karl F. Overholt, Pittsburgh, James C. 
Rea, Pittsburgh, and Edward B. Lee, Pittsburgh. 


Largely through Miss Frick’s generosity, the house 
has been furnished with many articles of historic value. 
The walls of the East drawing room have been adorned by 
historic murals from the brush of Mrs. Joseph B. Platt of 
New York. Ten subjects depict the high lights in Western 
Pennsylvania frontier history from the visit of Washing- 
ton to Frazier’s cabin in the winter of 1753 down to the 
erection of Allegheny county’s first courthouse in 1794. 
This will be known as the “Historical Room”; others are the 
“Early Republic” room and the ““Mennonnite” room. 


The History House is open daily to visitors who are 
free to inspect the house, visit in the Tea Room which will 
be known as the “John Proctor Tea Room” and _ stroll 
through the spacious grounds. It is on the county high- 
way about midway between Mt. Pleasant and Scottdale in 
Westmoreland County. 

















